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T've stood beneath thy pinnacles, I’ve gazed upon thy 
brow, 

But thou art far more glorious beholding thee as 
now ; 

As now, within this little vale, on which thou lov’st 
to brood, 

Where I have stood for hours and gazed as growing 
where I stood. 


What art thou now?—a mountain king, on mountains 
looking down; 

Enthroned amidst the solitude, an avalanche thy 
crown. 
Here pedestal’d on earth, like one who spurned the 
ground he trod, 

Lifting thy majesty of pride, high, heavenward, like a 
god! 


In vain, the dun-plumed tyrant, Time, hath touched 
thee with his wing ; 

fn vain the whirlwind and the flame around thee rave 
aud spring. 

Thou fling’st the foam of ages back as strong winds 
toss the cloud— 

To naught beneath the scorching skies has thy dark 
forehead bowed. 


I look on thee, and many thoughts come welling from 
my heart— 

Thoughts of the years that thou hast seen, and still 
wilt see depart. 

Dark dial of the dead! the sun looks fiercely on thee 
now; 

How many seasons has he flung his glories on thy 
brow? 


Pere are the thousand lives, whose fame was pvised 
upon a breath! 
These lords of triumph, sceptred ones—slaves of a 
realm of death. 
(Where are the flashing eyes that slept their life away 
in dreams— 
aiming the homage of earth’s hills, her forests, ond 
her streams ? 


here are they all, these rulers stern, lords o’er the 
rills and glades, 
ese unit monarchs of the world, these animated 
shades ? 
They are—the Past; yet thou art still what thou hast 
ever been, 
A temple, where old Memory broods in mockery of 
the scene! 
I 





O ’tis an humbling thing to turn on the red track of 
Time, 

To trace his way through folly, tears, pride, ignorance, 
and crime ; 

And then, like rivers driven back to springs that gave 
them birth, 

To bend our inmost thoughts upon this bulwark of the 
earth. 


It stands unaltered! man has passed—the conqueror, 
despot, slave! 

With all his passions and his pride—to gloom and to 
the grave— 

Yet this—the Temple of dead Time, a cemet'ry of 
hours— 

Still seems a throne, whence Death surveys the victims 
he devours. 


A record—blotted by the tears of mourning ages 
fled! 

A tablet—whereon Time may count the numbers of 
his dead! 

Whate’er it be, strong blast and storm, sharp ice, and 
flashing flame, 

Have warr’d with it by turns—and, lo! this rock is 
still the same! 

The same! ay, still the same it lifts its lonely, glorious 
brow, 

In solemn—silent same as 
now! 

The has-been, is, and is to be—a mountain-cradle, 
whence 

The infant morn has daily sprung in mute magnifi- 
cence! 


inajesty—ever the 


The index of the evening star'—pale citizen of 
night, 
Looking upon all lovely things, unearthly, and most 


bright; 

Thou art a land of dreams, —— of 
deep thought, * 

Of feelings wild as are the clouds whereof thy crown 
is wrought. 

Shrine of the Past! Yes, thou dost seem a Titan, still 
unmarr’d, 

Whose locks are white with antique snow, whose 
brow is thunder-charr'd ; 

Who, in his ancient solitude, and loneliness of 
mind, 

Doth look as if he held in scorn the power of human- 
kind. 
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By the margin of fair Zu ~ rich’s waters, ai ai u, Dwelta youth whose fond heart night and 
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II. 


By the margin of fair Zurich’s waters, ai ai u, 
At the close of a sweet summer's day; 
To the fairest of fair Zurich’s Daughters, ai ai u, 
, This fond youth found at last tongue to say— 
“T’m in love, as thou surely must see, 
Could I love any other but thee? 
Oh, say then wilt thou be my bride?” ai ai u. 
Can you tell how the fair one replied ? ai ai u, ai ai u, 
I leave you to guess, ai ai u, 
Of course she said ye - - - - 8. 
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AN OWER-TRUE TALE. 


I Tink I never saw a being who so perfectly re- 
alized my “ beau ideal” of mountain beauty as Laura 
Morrison. Well might she be beautiful: born among 
the Green Mountains,’“ somewhere out of the world, 
up in Vermont.” Why should she not be a being of 
another, a better, more magnificent world than this of 
cities, card-racks, and morning calls?) Why should 
not her spirit, nurtured amidst storms, familiar with 
the path of the lightning, revelling in the immense 
solitudes, the dark woods, (the stern and simple beauty 
which marks this portion of her wild and picturesque 
state)—why should it not communicate to ils shrine a 
portion of that lofty, natural grace which, we love to 
hope, is an index of the soul? It should, and I think 
it assuredly did. If you were now to meet her erect, 
free, yet graceful figure, perambulating the crowded 
streets of a city, you would never mistake her for 
aught other than she was; you would never fancy her 
acity maiden. In the majestic height, the finely turned 
head and neck, the careless yet firm tread—in the un- 
tamed liberty of movement both of limb and feature, 
you would recognize instantly the child of the moun- 
tain—of the high places of the earth—of the American 
Switzerland ; not the land of glaciers, icebergs, or ava- 
lanches, but of greaf'masses of mountain covered with 
deep and sombre verdure, which, in the distance, 
looks like moss; and, in its extent and heavy monoto- 
ny, is sublime. Such as this—with so much of phy- 
sical loveliness as Nature in her best humour might 
have chosen to fashion; with a dark, beaming, and, 
above all, thoughtful eye, that told of the lamp of in- 
tellect burning ever silently within, was Laura Mor- 
rison;—and, being such, it is not wonderful that she 
captivated without difficulty the heart of my young 
friend, Charles St. Regént—vivacious, ardent, inflam- 
mable, and French as he was. 

In the autumn of 1810 I had occasion to cross the 
mountains, on my way from Bellows’ Falls to Albany, 
and took with me my friend St. R. He was romantic 
and enthusiastic as well as myself. We took horses, 
therefore, and proceeded with light hearts. It is the 
only style (the equestrian one I mean) to travel over 
these mountains ; there is a delightful freedom of feel- 
ing as one finds himself out in warm air, with the 
reins thrown loosely over the neck of the noblest of 
animals, and the spirit, antrammeled, going forth re- 
joicing, and assimilating itself with the noblest of 
scenery. 

St. Regent had passed his whole life in a counting- 
house at Paris, under the mercantile and calculating 
eye of his father, a Frenchman, who, like most French- 
men, ¢onsidered Paris as the world. His mother, 
however, who was an American woman, had imbued 
his imagination so thoroughly with wild tales of her 
own land, with legends of the terrible and the beauti- 
fal, that, on the marriage of his only sister to a Boston 
merchant, he songht and obtained permission to ac- 
company her to America. His letters had introduced 
him to my family, and I had pleased myse!f, and de- 
lighted him, by showing him some of the magnificent 
scenery of our half-explored country. It had. been a 
rich dream of pleasure to him to wander with me 
along the banks of the Hudson; to stand half-entraneed 
on Mount Holyoke, and look down on the garden- 
land, with its riband river. He lad bent with bewil- 
dered brain over the cataract of Niagara, and listened 
to her deep voices, as they called out from their foam- 





ing solitudes. He had stood on the solemn heights of 
the White Mountzins ;. but no where, he said, had he 
felt so much the quiet beauty of nature as here, in 
the Gap of the Green Mountains.. 

I recollect, as if it were but yesterday, the impres. 
sions and observations of that evening. The 
which now is none of the best, was then very r 
constructed ; and we were obliged to have great 
lest, while admiring the sublimity about us, we should 
rl one unfortunate step which must inevitably 

@e: it, in our associations at least, ridiculous 

We were well-disposed to loiter. The bright 
autumn moon shone over the tops of the hills, touchj 
their foliage with silver, and deepening the effect of 
the skedows below. We fancied before us fearful rp. , 
vines, and deep precipices lurking at our feet; and jn 
the tall trees, that leaned fearfully over our path, and 
broke the solemn silence with their passing whisper, 
we could almost detect the audible question and re. 
sponse from the air spirits of the place. We grew 
fanciful, almost superstitious, and might, perhaps, have 
“seen unnumbered ghosts,” had not our fatigue jn. 
duced the exercise of other faculiies than the imagi- 
nation. 

The road gradually wound round the hills, and we 
had unconsciously descended far beyond the reach of 
moonlight, almost into the bosom of the range. We 
looked about us, as we best might, where darkness 
was all we had to look at. We were in a perfect am- 
phitheatre of hills, whose tops were silver, whose 
depths were Erebus itself. 

“ Well, George, what are we to do now?” said my 
companion, laughing ; “ we must take our Yankee wits 
I think to get out, as we have got into, this adventure, 
Let me see—it must be long past midnight; I looked 
at my watch, when we were on the heighis, and it 
was then eleven.” 

“There is certainly an inn some where here; I 
think it cannot be far off Hollo!—pray heaven we 
be near it, for I bethink me now I am something fa 
tigued and hungry, and a little of the ‘creature 
comfort’ would not come amiss.—Hollo !” 

“Call to the spirits of these vasty hills; but will 
they come when you do call for them?” laughed & 
Regent. 

As he spoke a deg barked; a light and a dow 
opened within a few feet of us; the portly form ofa 
Vermont tavern-keeper presented itself, and, having 
ushered us into the “square room,” proceeded to do 
the honours of the stable to our jaded horses, rightly 
conceiving them to be the most important objects of 
consideration. 

The tall, pale hostess came in soon after to do ou 
bidding; nothing vexed at the midnight disturbance 
we had given to her dreams—for dreams I have m 
doubt she had. There was something in her castof 
countenance that spoke of even high imaginings, and 
something in the low, pleasant tone of her voice that 
spoke refinement as well as kindness of heart. : 

We begged her to give us a bowl of bread aml 7) 
milk, and make herself no trouble at all on our a 7 
count, for Pperceived that thoughts of bread and but 
ter, bacon and eggs, or perchance a broiled chicket, 
were working in her truly New English brain, andl 
longed to have her back to her dream-land again— 
Having placed the bread and milk, not without many 
hospitable misgivings on the table before us, she st 
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— aoe 
down, as in all duty and politeness bound, to keep us 
company till such time as her husband should return 
from the stable, and take her place. 

« You live in rather a lonely place, ma’am,” said I. 

« Not at all,” replied the good lady, cheerfully ; “ we 
have excellent neighbours, not above a quarter of a 
mile off; and Manchester is near by, you know sir, so 
we never want for company.” 

“I hope you have plenty of company that bring you 
ina penny, ma’am. Do you often lodge travellers ?” 

“ Well, sir, it is very seldom we do. People gene- 
rally like better to go across.the mountain by day- 
light; and that makes me think, gentlemen, if you 
have no objections to sleeping together, I should take 
it as a convenience for you to occapy this room. Our 
house is very small, and, since my daughter's return, 
my only spare bed, besides this, is occupied.” 

“ No objection at all, ma’am. We could not dgsire 
a better room. I beg we may net keep you up@ 
ment; we are perfectly well provided for.” Our host 
here entered to bring us slippers, take our boots, and 
tell me that my horse was slightly lamed from the un- 
wonted exertions of the day. 

“You have come from the Falls to-day, sir?” 

“ Exactly so, sir.” 

“ Well, sir, that is a pretty good piece. If that are 
horse was mine, | should let him rest a day, if I had 
to go afoot myself. He has gota little grain strained, 
sir; and if you jest let him rest twenty-four hours, and 
give him over to my doctoring, I'll venture to say you 
shall have him, by then, safe and sound ; otherwise” — 
and here he paused, significantly. 

I had no hesitation in delivering my good steed 
into the hands of so able a groom, and, withal, so ho- 
nest, as I felt the man before me to be ; and very rea- 
dily gave him full medical power over the animal, 
agreeing to pass the next day in roaming about the 
hills 


“I guess, if you never was here before, gentlemen, 
you will find it worth while to stop a spell, and ram- 
ble round. Now, some people ask me oftentimes if I 
don’t feel lonesome here, amongst the mountains.— 
Lonesome !—I don’t know what ’tis to feel lonesome, 
without 'tis when my wife’s sick, or my daughter out 
of the way. A man, sir, with a cheerful, contented 
mind, with hands to work, and a heart to be thankful, 
with eyes to see the works of nature, and a heart to 
feel the hand that blesses and feeds him—such a man 
has no need to feel lonesome, sir.” 

“Yours is the true philosophy, sit, certainly. But 
what says your good lady—is she never lonesome ?” 

The good lady smiled, and looked at her husband. 

“ Why, you see, sir, the tongue has changed hands 
in this family : instead of the woman's doing the talk- 
ing, I do it pretty much myself. Miss Morrison is 
fonder of reading and meditating, I am for talking and 
observing ; between us both, we contrive to get along. 
I expect she has her failings, becanse all mankind and 
womankind, too, have them, owing to unregenerate 
nature; but discontent never was one of them, or I 
should have discovered it before this.” 

The good lady rose here, and saying, “'The gentle- 
men are tired, Mr. Morrison ; we will wish them good 
night,”——the worthy couple retired. 

“That woman has seen better days, George, I am 
persuaded,” said St. Regent, earnestly. 

I laughed heartily. ‘ How much like the old world 
that sounds—as if she need ever to have seen ‘better 
days than these to make her what she is. Why, 
Charles, there is a mighty difference between European 
peasantry and American peasantry’ This woman is 


. like a thousand other women you will see scattered 


about the wilds of New England—sober, contempla- 
tive women, who have observed much, and read 
much; who do their daily, homely duties, in single- 
ness of heari, and who esteem it the sacred duty, as 











well as pride, of an American woman to cultivate her 
mental energies, and inform her understanding by 
every means in her power.” 

“But her manners, George. There is a quiet dig- 
nity about her that looks as if she had not always been > 
in this depressed situation.” i» 

“There again, St. Regent! You don't understand 

the genius of our people. None are depressed. What 
gives to an emperor the imperial look of dignity ’— 
whence is derived that aristocratic manner yousmay 
see in all the well-born in your country? Is it any 
thing but the consciousness of*command in the king? 
—is it any thing but the feeling of equality in the . 
noble? An American is ona level with princes: he 
never allows himself to feel, for an instant, that he is 
not capable of holding the highest office in the coun- * 
try, if he shall so choose ; he is mentally free—dignifi- ' 
ed, and that gives to his manner the air which puzzles 
a foreigner. You are surprised, yon are ready to be 
offended, with the ease and familiarity of a Vermont ». 
landlord. You can hardly call it impudence, and you 
conclude it must be the relic of former days of dig- 
nity” 

H Gramercy, George! I give up the landlord—t : 
only spoke of the landlady.” 

“ And she—she, I dare say, was born and brought ‘i 
up within ten miles of this very spot. She is dignifi- , 
ed for the same reason that her husband is, and “Teé 
fined because she has.studied the’ best models for re- j 
finement :' Christian charity, purity, and kindness of, 
heart. She is first in her own circle. Wherever she 
goes, she is respected, not only because she is lady- 
like in her manners, . but, I dare say, her sposa is at 
least a judge or register of deeds, of, perchance, presi- 
dent of the bank. It is of no use to talk: nothing 
will ever make you understand the simplicity with 
which society is constituted in our country, but actu- 
ally living with us, observing our manners, habits, and 
modes of thinking. You will then see what the pres, 
judices of education now prevent you from seeing: 
that mind is the only lever in this country.” 

“But, George, place this old lady, who has never 
been out of Vermont in her life, in some situation 
which—say, put her into a royal drawing-room,” 

« And she shall acquit herself like any duchess ;— 
true, she may not make a court courtesy ; she would 
probably be as much ata loss as to the meaning of ° 
the direction, ‘curtsey three times a la pirouett@. as 
were the Dutch dames who entertained Josephine ; , 
but so far as natural dignity and composure goes, nay, 
as far as quiet grace shall go, I will put this old lady 
agaivst any of your nobility.” 

“ Well, well, George,—enough of the old lady ; but 
if this be the stalk, what shall we say of the bud, the 
blossom, the daughter—eh ?” 

“True, true; what can she be ?—let us look about 
for materials to work upon. Here is a work-box— 
locked though. Ill explore ;” and took up the candle” 
and walked about the room. Peradventure séme 
glimmering of the damsel’s mind or taste Might be 
gotten by the search. My steps crackléd and crunch- 
ed on the sanded floor, notwithstanding my attempts 
at lightness; and I came heavily against the fearfully 
high bed, destined for our repose. % , 

“Tread lightlier, good youth, for heaven's sake, or 
we shall have the parents after us in a trice, before 
we have made any discoveries.” 

I held the candle to the white-washed wall: it 
spoke: but of the purity and innocence of the occu- 
pant’s mind. A little farther on, there hung a large, 
old-fashioned mahogany framed looking-glass. That 
showed the occupant was human; but then the plate 
was almest wholly covered, as well as the frame, with 
white muslin, leaving only a diamond-shaped clear- 
ance of three or four inches to reflect the objects with- 
out. Bépeath this glass hung the profile of a young 
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female, by a black riband. “I knew she had known 
sorrow,” thought I, as I perused the small features, and 
saw the likeness to the pale mother. Close by, hung 
a sampler, of canvas, framed in black, and having the 
letters of the alphabet, in all shapes and sizes, in pa- 
rallel rows, upon it. Below, and evidently the work 
of a later hand, was wrought Sarah Morrison obt. 
June 15th, aged 14 years. 1 went on. Upon the bu- 
reau lay the old Family Bible, Watts’ Hymns, and 
the psual accompaniment of Harriet Newell. A white 
damask cloth covered the top of the’ bureau, and a de- 
canter stood on it, filletl with water and fresh autymn 
flowers. The velvet marigold, the double pink, sweet 
William, and scented grass, shed fragrance over the 
room—but still no tidings of the damsel; and I was 
proceeding in despair, to infer something from the 
flowers, when St. Regent called out— 

“ Hollo, George! you need’nt look any farther.— 
Eureika! eureika! I have found it! I have found it!” 
and he drew out of the table-drawer, by which we 
had been sitting, a volume of Scott’s “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” in which was written, in a fair, legible 
hand, “ Lavra Morrison.” 

Here, then, was ample food for conjecture. We 
had each associations of our own, with the name of 
Laura; it was poetical—it was Petrarchical—to say 
nothing of the place in which we found it, which 
spoke volumes of refinement and of true taste. How- 
ever, the body must be attended to, in spite of the 
fancy, and we were soon deposited in our comfortable 
dormitory, and of consequence in the land of dreams. 

Having a good conscience, and being much fatigued, 
I did not awake till the beams of the morning sun, 
through the muslin window curtains, forced my eyes 
open; and then, in a delightful, half-conscious state, 
lay dreaming of “ unutterable things,” till roused by 
a gentle tap at the door, and the voice of my hostess 
announcing that “ breakfast waited.” I sprang from 
the bed, dressed in a hurry, and, throwing up the win- 
dow-sash, inhaled with delight the fresh mountain air. 

St. Regent was already up and out; and while I 
wondered that he should have risen and left the 
room, without my hearing him, I happened to cast my 
eye towards a small eminence just beyond the house, 
where the trees had been felled, and where the grass, 
“ ail greenly fresh,” formed a carpet fit for fairies. 

There stood St. Regent, or rather walked St. Re- 
gent, for he was coming towards the house, and by 
his side walked a nymph, who, as I have before said, 
realized all my wildest dreams of poetry. There 
walked the identical Laura Morrison, of whom ! had 
not dreamed, for reasons which |] may presently men- 
tion. A calico morning gown set off her full and 
fine proportions to advantage jeher straw bonnet shel- 
tered from the sun her undoubtedly beautiful fore- 
head, and from beneath the shade came out tones of 
liveliness and gaiety in keeping with the early bright- 
ness of the hour; her hands, not the “small, white 
hands of Indolence,” but evidentiy the instruments of 
active usefulness, were just then fortunately for the 
romance of her appearance, twisting some wild flow- 
ers into a wreath for St. Regent's hat, while he walk- 
ed by her side, his hair lifted in the cool morning 
wind, and his face blushing and beaming with excite- 
ment and pleasure. Imhis hand—spirit of a modern 
novelist! turn aside thy delicate eye!—in his hand 
hung the milking pail, fall of milk, “ warm and fresh, 
foaming, sweet and white,” whict. he was gallantly 
carrying for the damsel. She, with the gay freedom 
of girlhood, was bounding along the path, her foot, not 
fairy-like, nor Chinese-like, but. graceful, elastic, and 
speaking, pointed, curved, and spoke to a charm, a 
thousand queer things which a foot only can speak. 

Ah! perfidious St. Regent! was not this enough to 
rouse the vengeance of a saint? Yet I solemnly as- 
suse my reader that I did not even emyy my friend his 





es, 
evident enjoyment. She will more readily belieny 
me, when I hint to her, very distantly, indeed—foy j 
do not mean to be the hero of my own st 
my memory wandered back to the environs of Boston, 
and called up a fair, gentle face, which could, 
suffer in comparison even with that of the roe 
and brilliant maiden before me. 

Why should I particularize? why should I tel] how 
the day was extended to a week? how we ram 
over the hill-side together? how I talked with the old 
‘squire, and left St. Regent to talk with the damse}t_ 
How shall I tell of the sighings, the blushings, the 
poetry, the singing, the talking with flowers, the little 
every things that bring matters so secretly and 
to a ‘conclusion in that little world—the heart? ang 
what will my fair reader, or my fair advocate for 
courtships say, when I tell her, that, in one little Week 
from the morning which rose on the heads Of the 
strangers, they had plighted troth to each other, fy 
good or for evil, till death should partthem? Laura's 
heart had grown up in that mountain solitude, si 
maturing like the night-blowing cereus, and now bum 
out into a beauty and tenderness, unknown and unsg,. 
pected even by herself, till on St. Regent saying he 
must part from her on the morrow, she burst injp 
tears, and revealed at the same time to the delighted 
lover, and her own perceptions, the state of her heart 

We departed from the Green Mountains, and pur. 
sued our way to Albany. Thence I returned bya 
different route to my home on Connecticut rive, 
leaving St. Regent to prosecute his wooing, and go og 
to Boston at leisure. By letters from him, received 


soon afier that time, I learned that he had prevailed 

upon Laura to unite herself to him, and accompany 

him to Europe, on his receiving his father's consent 

to their marriage, of which he entertained no donbt. 
* * * * * * 


Six months elapsed, when business called me 
Boston; and, walking up Cornhill, I met, to my great 
surprise, my friend Charles. 

“ How, St. Regent! here yet? I supposed you by 
this time in Paris.” 

“ Not yet—and heaven knows when I shall be 
Since I saw you, I have had trouble upon trouble, # 
the sparks fly upward. In the first place, Laura's 
rents are both dead.” 

“ Dead! when did they die?” 

“ Within a few days of each other, not more thang 
month ago. Then Laura has been ill, very ill, with 
agitation and anxiety partly, and partly of the same 
disorder that carried off her parents. This has delay 
ed our marriage, of course. I had letters from France, 
from both my parents, heartily approving my matti- 
monial scheme; with the exception of a slight shud 
der of mamma’s at the Vermonteseness of the thing 
She was a New Yorker, you know, and has a litte 
provincial prejudice in favour of her own state. How 
ever, she is truly glad that | am to marry at all, and, 
above all, it has always been the wish of her heat 
that I should wed an American girl.” 

“So far, I don’t see but your troubles are likely # 
end—if, indeed, the death of your parents-in-law can 
be considered « misfortune. It will lessen the tiesof 
your wife to’her native country, and induce éer tobe 
more willing t@ reside in a foreign land.” 

“Ah! my ffiend! you have not heard half mp 


troubles yet. I have received letters, directing me 
proceed immediately to the Azores. My father hasaa ) 
estate there, and, as the gentleman who has heret® | 


fore superintended it is unfortunately sick, so it isa 
solutely necessary*that, until some permanent arrange 
ment can be made, I should go to the Islands,”——~ 

“ Well ; and the misfortune ?” 

“ The misfortune is, that | must leave my wife iD 
Boston, and go on without her. Now do you see itt 


Methinks it requires no great skill to see that this isa 
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/ Deliege misfortane—and such a woman too! She is willing 
*d—foy | je secompany me, bat that I would not allow. My 
Ty—that stay there must be short—it may be very short—and 
f Boston, ¢ would be too selfish in me to expose her to the 
Ould -ngt 41 and sickness of a voyage, in her delicate health.” 
buoyant «Then Miss Morrison ({ beg your pardon, Mrs. St. 
Regent) is in town?” 

tell how #¥Yes—she is with my sister, Mrs. Lee. I brought 
rambled ber to the city, as soon as she was able to bear ‘lie 
\ the old , and we were married some weeks ago, wait- 
mse] !_ ing only for Laura to become stronger to commence 
ngs, the our voyage.” 

he litle «J dare say you may return in a few months, and 
1 surely take your wife with you. It is a delightful residence 
rt? and I am told,” 

for long « Perhaps I may,” replied Charles ; “ but—here we 
le Week are in Chesnut street—come in and see Laura. She 
s Of ‘the will be delighted to see you once more; and Victo- 
her, for rine, too, though she is far more French than I am, 
Laura's will be glad to make your acquaintance. Come, come 
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w burst 1 was pleased at the opportunity of again seeing the 
| unsug. fair Laura, and accepted the invitation to goin. I 
ring he found that the wild rose of Vermont, if sti!l retaining 
rst into something of the gay freedom that belonged to her na- 
lighted ture and habit, suffered nothing in comparison with 
r heart the cultivated graces of the salon, conspicuous in the 
ad pun movements and conversation of Mrs. Lee. She sprang 
d bys lightly forward to shake hands with me, and welcom- 
river, ed me with a gladness which even my vanity could 
| go on not ‘attribute wholly to the joy of seeing me; and I 
ceived could detect, in the glance from her husband’s face to 
*vailed my own, and the blush that mantled over her brow, 
mpany that memory had called up vividly our first meeting 
onsent among the hills—the wild flowers—the milking pail 
onbt. —the strolls on the shady side—the moonlight fare- 
. wells—all that had come and gone since that time.— 
me t Her face. saddened, and her sparkling glances gave 
y great place to the subdued tenderness and trustfulness of the 
orphan bride. 
ou by “Did you find a letter, Charles ?” said she. 
“No,” answered her husband. 
be— ‘ “Then must you”"——-she paused. 
ble, as “Yes, my dearest. ‘To-morrow I must go. I have 
u's p> seen Captain Black, and he tells me he sails to-morrow 
afternoon, with the tide, without fail.” 
The face of the young wife was clouded again, and 
han her eye-lashes drooped on her cheek, heavy with tears; 
with but her husband chased them away, and whispered 
same words of “ hope—of speedy return—and then” 
lelay- “ And then, Charles,” 
rance, “There will be no more parting, love, till death.” 
mnattri- The next afternoon I walked down to the wharf 
shud- see Charles off, but the vessel had already cleared ti: 
el harbour, and I had only time to greet the pale face of | 
bite the watching bride, and press her. hand in token of 
How- friendly sympathy and good wishes, before I was cal!- 
and, ed away on business ; and as dusiness is with an Ame- 
hea tican more important than even a lady, I left Mrs. Sr. 
Regent. Before I should again see that pale face, it 
ly would probably be beaming in some rue or other in 
Cal Paris, and consequently lost to my future view. I was 
es of sad when [ thought of it. 
to be * * * * * * 
“gy Two years passed on—and again i called 
a me from my quiet home. I had left at this time 
1 with a new reluctance, for I left behind me household 
8 ah * loves and cares. My gentle and blue-eyed love of 
rel other days had become the wife of my bosom, and the 
ab mother of my boy; and, musing on the loved"faces at 
nge home, I slowly sauntered through Common street — 
— Some mysterious chord of association was struck by 
. the tread of a female beforeme. LIlooked up. There 
e iD was something in her appearance that distinguished 
> itt her from a hundred ethers who had passed me that 
us day, arid who had not had power for a moment to 





draw my attention from my own thoughts. I looked at 
other females before me: they were all hurrying on 
with that idle speed that marks a city lady—all of 
them pretty, eager, and something awkward. But this 
woman—she seemed “ among them, bat not of them.” 
What was she to me? No matter;—I followed her, 
not to satisfy an idle curiosity, for I did not care to 
look in her face, but merely to trace out, if I could, 
the springs of my strange interest in her. I ran over 
rapidly in memory the few females I had ever cared 
to treasure up there. In the tall, slight form, the 
close mourning-dress and veil, I recognized nothing fa- é 
miliar ; but—in the step—the tread—ay, that was it! 
free, firm, and elastic, as the wild antelope on its na- 
tive rock. I was before her in an instant; and, ex 
claiming— 

“Is it so?—can it be ?—is it indeed Laura ?—Mrs. 
St. Regent that I see ?” I met the surprised gaze of her 
I had last seen a happy bride. 

“Tt assuredly is; did you think it my wraith?” said 
she, smiling for a moment, but instantly relapsing into 
mournfuiness. 

“ And St. Regent?” faltered I, for I feared I hardly : 
knew what, as I looked at her sable attire. 

She noticed my glance. “When you saw me last, 
she replied, “I was a bride, but I was an orphan, too, 
and I have sad reason to remember it,” said she, tear- 
fully. & 

“St. Regent is well, then?” I asked. “Ishe here?” 

“ My husband is well. I am a wife, and a desert- 
ed one!” repeated Laura, slowly, as if the words re- 
fused to come at her bidding. 

Shocked and astonished, I entreated her to explain 
her words; and, as I spoke, a dark thought for an in- ! 
stant flashed across my mind. Laura was very young 
—only seventeen when she married. She had been 
till then unused to gay society—unused to the fasci- 
nations of wealth and dissipation: her husband had 
left her—she had been exposed to other influences ;— 
could she have proved unworthy his generous love ? 

Whatever thoughts darted through my fancy, they 
had not time to settle into a suspicion, before she stop- 
ped suddenly, and, turning her frank, clear eye on ' 
mine, dissipsied in an instant the cloud that oppressed 
me. 

“T reside here. If you would heat my story, I will 
relate it to you. Come in with me.” 

“ Mr. Lee,” repeated I, reading the name on the 
door. 

“ Yes, I am still with Ais sister. It Was his wish 
that I should reside with her till he returned for me.” 
And she covered her face with her hands to stifle her 

obbing—hastily ran up the steps and rangyhe bell. 

“Show this gentleman to my parlour,” said she to 
the servant who opened tHe door, “and ask Mrs. Lee . 
to do me the favour to meet me in the library.” 

A quarter of an hour elapsed before any one dis- 
turbed me, and I had full leisure to meditate on the 
occurrences of the last half hour. I looked about.the 
room: nothing showed the simple country taste of 
Laura Morrison. The furniture was fich and some- 
what gaudy, and to my prejudiced American eyes, 
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abominably French. “I wonder she can like to live 
here,” thought I, and I remembered the little, spark- 
ling, vivacious, nimble-tongued Mrs. Lee, and won- 
dered if she liked her for a comp-nion. “Bug where 
was St. Regent, and why had he left the beautiful and 
estimable Laura?” I racked my fancy in vain. 

At length the door opened, and Laura appeared, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Lee, who accosted me with great 
‘suavity, expressing herself happy to renew-the slight 
acquaintance of former days—happy to see any friend 
of her sister's. 

“T have requested Mrs. Lee to be present while I 
relate my story, even to a friend,” said Laura, calmly ; 
“not to attest the truth of the facts exactly—but Udo 
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not wish to excite any sympathy beyond—I will tell 
you my story ; and perhaps you may be able to assist 
me in unravelling the mystery of it.” 

She then proceeded to relate, that, from the time of 
her husband’s arrival at the Azores, she had never re- 
ceived the least direct intelligence from him. She 
knew, from other sources, that he was well; that he 
had settled on the island ; that he was deeply engaged 
in mercantile transactions, and prosperous to a re- 
markable degree. All this she often heard by way of 
his correspondents in Boston, and by his letters to his 
sister. 

She further related, that her own letters had been 
frequent and constant, for the first year after his de- 
parture. She had then ceased writing to him ;—she 
was constrained to believe his silence the result of de- 
sign. It was now two years that she had received 
neither letter nor message of any kind. 

This was the substance of the strange story which 
Laura related, and which Mrs. Lee very fully corrobo- 
rated. She added many expressions of kindness and 
sympathy for her unfortunate sister, and said she felt 
grateful that it was in her power to console and sus- 
tain her in such unmerited affliction. What could be 
her brother's motive she could not possibly divine— 
He had ever been generous, noble-hearted, and trust- 
worthy. Some unhappy suspicion, she thought, must 
have got possession of his mind, or perhaps it was 
merely a freak of his to try the strength of Laura’s 
affection. She wrote to him often, and on the subject 
of his wife, bearing testimony, as she now freely did, 
to the uniform excellence and loveliness of her cha- 
racter and deportment. 

“You must have much to say to each other, as you 
are old friends,” concluded Mrs. Lee. “I will leave 
you to talk over matters at leisure, as I have an en- 
gagement—trusting to your persuasive powers, Laura, 
for your friend’s company to dinner.” 

Mrs. Lee departed, and left us “talking the matter 
over,” which we did in every possible variety of way. 
The wife had exhausted conjecture long ago; yet she 
happened not once to have hit on a solution of the 
mystery, which occurred painfully to me, and I would 
not tell her my suspicion. Some other attraction must 
have drawn the wayward love of St. Regent from his 
lovely wife. This suspicion, the more I thought of it, 
beéame more probable, and at length settled into con- 
viction. 

I lamented that Laura should waste her youth 
in such “ hope deferred ;” and was preparing to take 
my ‘leave, deeply imbued with compassion for her, 
when selfishness, which is the parent of more good 
actions than we are willing to allow, whispered, 
“what anf acquisition her society would be to my 
wife, in her many solitary,yhours:” And suiting the 
word to the thought, I asked her if she was as happy 
in Boston as she should be in the country, “ and with 
Mrs. Lee,” I added; for I knew how little we can 
judge of the state of affection by the exterior presented 
to the eye of a stranger. 

“I do not say but I might be as happy,” replied 
Laura, “ with Mrs. Lee, as with any one; and I have 
been induced, for various reasons, besides her uniform 
kindness to me, to reside with her. She is his sister, 
you know: I could talk to her of him—and I was in 
the way, too, of hearing from him often. But—now 
it is so long—so long—that I have heard nothing from 
him—and J droop in a city existence. I am not made 
for such a life, so formal—and as I go Very little into 
society—so lonely. I am used to a country life, I love 
it; therefore a change will be better for me, apd I 
mean to go into the country in a short time.” 

I then ventured to express my wish that she would 
make my house her home, till she should herself pre- 
fer a change ; adding, that my wife had been interest- 
ed in her early story, that she would be delighted with 





such a companion, that we had very little 
our village, and plenty of books, woods, trees, 
and rivers. To my great satisfaction, she at 
complied with my request, and promised to be 
to accompany me home. 

“ How dared you bring her here, George!” 
wife, the evening we arrived, and after Laura had re. 
tired, fatigued, to her chamber. “If you had no 
for yourself, how did you think I should like it, 
have such a beautiful contrast brought before my very 
eyes? Don’t you suppose I have some womanishnesses 
about me?” 

“I had no fears for you, Mary; if I had any for 
self, they should have been felt long ago, when [ wa 
free to choose ; and, since I escaped then, YOu may trust 
me now, I think.” 

“We will keep a mutual look-out,” said 
laughing ; “at all events, she is a lovely creature, and 
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‘foul fa’ the han’’ that would afflict her.” 
* * * * * * 


length 
ready 
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It was.in the summer of 1813 that Mrs. St. Regent 
became a member of my family. She remained with 
us, giving and receiving pleasure, receiving at leag 
as much as a humble and pious mind can, which feel 
its brightest early hopes. blasted, and which looks fo. 
ward to happiness only in another world. She ceaged 
to speak of her husband, and we endeavoured neve 
to allude to him in conversation. 1 thought it impor. 
ant to her happiness, if possible to forget him. Buy 
she interested herself in the happiness of all about 
her, and, in so doing, forgot her own misfortunes, Tp 
one who loved nature so ardently as she, the merest 
leaf that fell, withered, in her path, or the insect that 
fluttered in the air before her, was full of interest and 
amusement ; and the imaginative cast of her mind led 
her to people the most solitary places with beauty and 
grace. To her ear the winds bore ever-spiritual har. 
monies, and the warm air above and around her was 
instinct with voiceless but deep music. This fanciful 
turn in her character was a source of a thousand 
pleasures to her, and contributed negatively to her real 
enjoyment. By dwelling on the realities of her lot, 
she might easily have become discontented and u~- 
happy; but, though she was sometimes melancholy, 
she was never really unhappy. I never saw her fret 
ful or peevish for a moment: as her hands were al 
ways employed, so was her mind ever active; and 
when memory would sometimes busily interfere, (and 
the powers of thought and reason were fatigued with 
exercise,) she would turn resolutely to her oyn f& 
vourite world of ideal beauty and excellence, and for- 
get the darkness of this. 

Thus passed on her life of innocence and usefulness, 
She read much; much from books, and more from ne 
ture and her own heart. I know not whether it wa 
constantly witnessing this uniform tenor of secluded 
goodness, that induced me to connect the idea of unk 
form beauty of person with it: but she certainly ap 
peared to me, and even to my wife, (who is a better 
judge) quite as beautiful, and very nearly as youthful, 
in 1830, as on the day I first saw her. There wast 
matured mental grace which had diffused itself over 
her countenance ; and the experience of six-and-thiry 
years will give a different expression to the face fram 
the experience of sixteen. Be that as it may, she wal) 
still lovely, aiid her hand had been repeatedly x 
in marriage, even during the last ten years of herge 
sidence with us, by persons every way cal 
make her happy, who supposed her widowed. Sit” 
continued to correspond with Mrs. Lee, until the ¢ 
of the latter, which happened many years after 
came to us, very suddenly, and which took from het 
all wish again to visit Boston. ; 

About the time I have just mentioned, 1830, I wa 
surprised one’ day by a call at my office from a Mr 
Morrill, an old friend, whom I hed formerly known it 
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York, and who I knew had for some time past 
settled at the Azores. 
inquired of him if he knew aught of St. Regent, 
begged him to tell me such particulars regarding 
his character and circumstances as he might be ac- 
i with. 

He told me that he knew him well; that he had 

constant business transactions with him, and had al- 
found him perfectly upright and honourable in 

that way—but that he did not think him a very happy 
man; that there were seasons when he was greatly 
; that he mixed little in general society, but 
was greatly beloved by the poor of the island, and 
highly esteemed among his mercantile acquaintance. 

« He is married, I suppose,” said I, carelessly. 

« No—he has never been married ; at least, | have 
never heard of his having a wife,” replied Mr. Mor- 
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ot am sure I have heard that he Aas been married,” 

. L ‘ 
oe think you must be mistaken,” answered my 
friend ; “ Mr. St. Regent, I am very sure, has not been 
married since I knew him, and I have known him 
these twenty years. I remember once joking him 
about being a bachelor, and ‘ heaping up riches, know- 
ing not who should gather them ;’ but he stopped me 
with so distressed an expression, that I never have 
since alluded to the subject. I suspected he might 
have lost his ladye-love by death, for his emotion was 
painfully great, and he said, * My God, Morrill, don’t 
torture me!’ ” 

“Come home and dine with me,” said I, “and I 
will show you Mrs. St. Regent.” I then related her 
story to Mr. Morrill, and begged him not to allude to 
his residence at the Islands while at my house, but to 
observe for himself. 

Mr. Morrill heard my story, went home with me, 
and afterwards accompanied me to my office. 

“ How beautiful she is!” said he, “ how intelligent 
too! how could he leave her?” At length he ex- 
claimed, “ There has been villany here, sir! I don’t 
know how, where, or why; but villany [ am certain 
there is at the bottom of this affair—and search it out, 
Iwill! I know St. Regent, and I Know he is:not the 
infernal scoundrel to leave this woman in this way, 
without some villanous interference.” 

I confess I had some confidence in the assertion of 
Mr. Morrill. I felt my conviction of St. Regent's un- 
worthiness somewhat staggered. It was just possible 
that a tissue of falsehood might have been woven, but 
how, or by whom? Who could be interested to mar 
the happiness of two beings so innocent, so excellent? 
Atall events, Mr. Morrill should do his endeavour to- 
wards unravelling the mystery, and he promised to 
write to me as soon as he had seen St. Regent. Of 
course I did not mention the subject even to my wile. 

A few weeks elapsed, when I received a letter 
from Mr. M., an extract from which I transcribe. 

* * * * On my return to the Island, I called 
immediately on Mr. St. Regent, and invited myself to 
dine with him. He did not seem inclined to make 
any inquiries respecting America, although | remarked 
to him that I understood he had resided there. He 
replied — 


“I was in the country'a short time. When I left it, 


I purposed returning to it immediately, but I never 


shall. In the recollection of it there is nothing plea- 
sant, and every thing painful and disagreeable.” 

This was discouraging, to be sure, but | was"not to 
be diverted “ from the settled purpose of my soul.”— 
I looked at his melancholy face, for he was in one of 
his sombre fits, and thought of the lovely woman from 
whom he was separated, till I nerved myself to say— 

“T met a lady, while I was in New Hampshire, who 
bears your name.” 

1 





He started, and his face was painfully suffused — 
‘“* Where is she?” said he, at length. 

I then, fixing my eyes on the floor, repeated her 
story, word for word, as you had told it to me, for it 
had sunk like iron into my memory. I described der 
mode of life; her seclusion from general society; her 
refusal of all offers of marriage, and finally her still 
great loveliness and intelligence. He was evidently 
emborrassed and affected by the relation. 

“Twenty years!—and she is still faithful to my 
memory! I will not conceal from you,” he said, 
“that I have for many years believed my wife mn- 
worthy of my love; that I have striven, how vainly! 
to forget her; but you have bronght me new light— 
Perhaps yet—if it should be possible—I will write to 
the friend, who has been to her a father” ; 

He then eagerly asked me every particular of my f 
visit—the manner, words, and even tones of his wife's 
voice, he begged me to describe: every thing connect- 
ed with Her seemed deeply interesting to him. I re- 
ceived this letter from him this evening to enclose to 
you. I hope every thing. . ? ws S 






















The letter which came enclosed in the ebove, was 
written to myself, with a request to show it to Laura. 

St. Regent began by an account of his first depar- 
ture from Boston, and his visit to the Azores; his pur- 
pose, after becoming acquainted with the society, cli- 
mate, and facilities for enjoyment, to send for his wife, 
and make the Island, for the future, his permanent re- 
sidence. He referred to his letters, describing all this, 
expressing his wishes, and requesting her opinioh on 
the subject of living there. His surprise at receiving 
no answers to any of his letterg, his torturing fears of : 
her illness, his reception at last of a long Jetter from . 
his sister, Mrs. Lee, saying that his wife was well and 
happy, the “observed of all observers,” the star of 
fashionable society—admired, followed, and flattered. 
—His sorrow and surprise at this account, his writing 
immediately to Laura, allowing for the novelty of a 
city life, and tenderly entreating her te be careful of 
her health—to consider her husband, however, as 
somewhat interested in her proceedings, and playfully 
begging her, if she could spare time enough from her 
admirers, to answer his letters. He proceeded to re- 
late, that to this letter he received no answer—it was 
impossible for him to leave his business, and three 
months passed in the most torturing anxiety; at the 
end of which time he received another long letter from 
his sister, in which, with all the tenderness possible, 
she communicated her belief, that the affection of ‘his 
wife was totally estranged from him—that she went a 
great deal into gay society—that she declared her dis- 
like to a residence at the Azores—and, fifally, as the 
last fatal shock to his pride and his affection, informed 
him of her encouragement, and apparent return of the 
attachment, of a young naval officer, who was passion- 
ately ehamoured of her, and followed her like her 
shadow. She added, that she had herself expostulated 
and entreated, and finally‘threatened the infatuated ,. 
woman with @n_exposure of her conductto her hus- 
band, unless a change took place. this remon- 
strance, she said ‘Laura replied gaily, that “ Mrs. L. 
was entigely at liberty to makesWhat statements she 
pleased her brother, and that it was quite a matter 
of indiff@rence to her huwshe received them.” The 
reception of this heart-rending letter threw him into a 
delirious fever, during which his life was despaired of 
by his medical attendants. On his partial recovery, a 
change of air and scene was recommended, with a 
view to the re-establishment of his health; and with a 
depression of spirits that preyed on his constitution 
daily, he left the Azores fur Paris. Here, in the circle 
of his early friends, in attention to business and lite- 
rary pursuits, he endeavoured to forget the wound his 











































affection and pride had received. At length, with 
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health comparatively restored, but with a desolate 
and disappointed spirit, he returned to the Island, and 
fixed there his fature residence. It was needless to 
pursue the detail of his sufferings ; they might be con- 
ceived—there were no words to tell them. He had 
now arrived at middle age; he was at heart an old 
man. ‘To him there was now but one star that illn- 
mined the gloom of his mental horizon, and that 
shone bewilderingly and faintly. Still he could not 
help cherishing the hope that an eclaircissement 
might eventuate in restored confidence. If Laura 
were, in truth, an innocent and injured being, she 
might, notwithstanding, set aside the pride of a ne- 
glected wife, and explain whatever was dark in their 
mutual history. ‘He had no claim upon her, and would 
leave it entirely to her generosity or her justice, to 
enter on an explanation. 

Such was the substance of St. Regent’s letter to me, 
written in a strain of melancholy that was heart-rend- 
ing to perceive, I remembered our early acquaint- 
ance, when, in the first bloom of manhood, he had 
won this beautiful native flower, and had looked for- 
ward to a life cheered and delighted by its fragrance. 
I thought on his solitary existence; I grieved that [ 
had ever doubted him; I could not but hope that 
these two beings, thus mysteriously separated, might 
yet be united, and many happy and bright rays gild 
the evening of their lives. Yet, I confess, I was not 
without some misgivings as I gave the letter to Mrs. 
St. Regent, and saw her calmly withdraw to her 
apartment to peruse it. Apparently she did not re- 


cognize the hand-writing, and I trembled lest years of 


absence might have united with the sense of unde- 
served neglect in producing an indifference fatal to 
my friend’s happiness. I hoped much, I feared more. 

Whatever I might have feared, however, I could 
not have hoped for the expression of happiness that 
beamed in Laura’s face as she came from her room, 
and placed the letter in my wife’s hand to read. 

“ Rejoice with me, my dear friends. I know you 
have mourned with me sincerely,” said she, as she 
took our hands, and smiled through her tears. 

That she had been unhappy during the years she 
had passed with us, I could not have said certainly, 
for the peacefulness and serenity which a good con- 
science and an active and useful life gives, were dif- 
fused over her countenance and manners; yet the al- 
most juvenile gaiety that spoke in her deportment 
now, convinced me that the pressure must have been 
severe that could so long have borne that elastic spirit 
to.the earth. Again she was the gay and blooming 
Laura Morrison; again hope set its beaming seal on 
her face. 

“And you will go with me?” said she, when we 
bad arranged that she should proceed in the first vessel 
to her husband; “how kind is that of you, my dear 
friend !” 

“Certainly I will. I consider you my protegé— 
my sister—and under my protection until you are 
claimed by another and better right. Besides, you 
might wish after all to” 

She playfully put-her hand on my mouth—* Not a 
word of that—enough of sorrow—enough of doubt— 
dark, dreadful—-No, no! we shall be happy yet.” 

“But he does not expect you, you kn@w,” said I, 
laughing ; “ he expects, or rather hopes, at t, for a 
letter.” ' 

“True, he does not,” replied Laura, musing and 
siniling. “ Dear, dear Charles! how sad he must be!” 
and for the tenth time she inquired how soon a vessel 
would sail. 

At length we looked out on the receding shores of 
America. Laura’s clear eye filled with tears for a 
moment, and then she turned her face steadily away, 
and watched over the wide waste of waters for the 
bright home of her soul. ‘ 








—. 

We neared the Island—the wharf. A tall, slender 
man stood near, talking with some sailors. He cast 
careless glance at our vessel, as the boats were la 
down to land the passengers, and went on with }j 
conversation. With my fancy full of but one object | 
gazed intently at this person; but no, it was not & 
Regent—he was taller, thinner than St. Regent ; and 
now, that he had turned his face from me, I ; 
I could have thought it him for a moment. My com. 
panion trembled on my arm, till I supported hep gh 
most entirely. I looked in her face: it was pale with 
emotion. We stepped upon the wharf, and passed Dea 
the slender figure, now turning from the men he was 
talking with, and showing a countenance of 
manly beauty, but on which the lines of thought o 
sorrow were deeply traced. 

Laura had not for a moment been deceived. Wit 
the quick eye of woman, and the quick impulse of 
affection, she had recognized her husband. She stop. 
ped suddenly. 

“ Charles!” said she, ina low, rapid tone. 

St. Regent gazed for an instant at the falter 
form—ran over the pallid and lovely features—gn, 
opening wide his arms, with an exclamation of deligh. 
ed surprise, clasped to his heart the wife of his youh, 

It was like the meeting of friends in another wor; 
and, as I gazed at their forms, I almost looked to ge 
the spirit break forth from its fragile covering; and 
the silence of their deep affection became, almost fey. 
ful tome. But 


| “T saw her, on a nearer view, 
A spirit—and a woman too.” 


The paleness of agitation gave place to the bright 
blush of happiness, and Laura leaned on the aim of 
her husband with a smile of earthly confidence Gnd of 
heavenly sweetness. ~ 

There was much to say to each othet—many er 
planations—much surprise, and more sorrow; there 
was much too that could not be explained. Butafiee. 
tion delights to forgive, and St. Regent declared him- 
self perfectly satisfied of his wife’s innocence and e 
cellence, and bitterly sorrowed over their long & 
trangement. . 

I left them very happy—but we gre none of us the 
less happy for having all doubt removed ; and it gave 
me the sincerest delight to be able, a féw month 
after I came home, to corroborate Laura’s testimay 
respecting St. Regent's letters, and indirectly to throw 
some light on the nefarious transaction, which hed for 
so many years destroyed the happiness of two being 


so excellent. 


A young woman, who had been a waiting-maid 
Mrs. Lee for some time previous to her death, offered 
her services to niy wife. Like most persons of he 
cast, she was extravagantly fond of talking ; and I om 
day chanced to enter the room just as she was in fal 
career, narrating her adventures while in the famly 
of Mrs. Lee. My wife was quietly listening, for she 
has a way of letting people please themselves # 
much as possible ; and, though she looked rather wer 
ried, she very good-naturedly smiled and heard. “Ye 
ma'am,” continued Betty, “I make no doubt but what, 
Miss Lee was a nice, likely woman, in he mail, 
though she was so ‘Frenchified ;’ but then we caiit 
expect that the old country people will be just like 
But for all, it’s my belief that Miss Lee had somethit ¥ 
or another upon her mind; she never seemed oh | 
real easy,—now like you, ma’am; why, if I was 
tell yon a circumstance that happened shortly befor” 
she died, you would think strange, I guess.” 

Mary glanced at me, and expressed her interest it 
the story, while I took a book and seated myself, with 
no small curiosity. It was just possible that through 
this hemble cranny might come a ray of light import 










































































,& minute at the most) there lay Miss Lee, dead. I 








TIME. 








ant to the happiness of our fiends. Betty, too happy 
fo age see, enum, that I was about Miss Lee 
all the time she was sick—so I had a chance to know 
much how she was; and there was always 
something that was teally onaccountable about her. 
You see, that she was’nt sick abed more than three 
days, at the most—but then she was sick enough. 
The last night afore she died, I was taking my turn 
watching on her, for the nurse was clear beat out 
with being up two nights, and so was Mr. Lee ; he, 
man, had been with her steady from the time 

she fell sick, and so he lay down a spell on the couch 
in the other end of the room. Miss Lee seemed to 
be considerable better that night, and slept very sound, 
but I suppose it was the forerunner of death. Well, 
jthad got to be nigh morning, and I was a dropping 
into a doze myself, sitting by the side of her bed. 
All at once I felt something a touching my arm. I 
started up in a minute, and for that matter I started g 
more sy when l see Miss Lee’s face. She had got 
ap on her elbow, and was looking at me as though it 
was her last look. If ever there was death plain to 
be seen, it was in her eyes. I see in a minute she 
was struck with death. Oh, dear! I can’t think of it 
now without shivering. Says she, ‘ Betsey, I am a 
ing !'—just so; says she, ‘ Betsey—I am a dying !— 
Says I, ‘ Lord, ma’am! I hope not;’ but she pit up her 
finger, as though to tell me to be still, and sure enough 
I couldn't in conscience say any thing to encourage her; 
and says she, ‘ Betsey,—and then she whispered 
something so low I couldn’t hear a word ; but her eyes 
looked awfully. I put her back on the pillars, and 
give her some drops, and then she seemed to revive 
up alittle. But the minute she see me turn to call 
up Mr. Lee, she put up her finger to stop me. Well, 
J felt dreadfully. [ couldn’t bear to do different from 
what she wanted, and yet I knew in all reason, she 
eouldn’t live ten minutes, for her eyes was almost 
closed then. I’ve been with a great many sick and 
dying people, but I never was with any body before 
Miss Lee, but what the neighbours and the minister 
or the doctor was by, besides the family—and here I 
was all alone, as it were, with this dying woman, and 
it did seem as though I must speak to Mr. Lee, but i 
couldn’t, for she?revived up in a minute, and then she 
seemed to be feeling about her neck for a string; she 
signed to me to take off the string, and on it there was 
a little key. Says she, ‘ Betsey, take this key, and 
open my dressing-box, and take out that packet of let- 
ters you will see there, tied with a blue riband.— 
Well, I brought them to her. She seemed to be a 
thinking of something or another for near a minute, 
and then she shook her head back and forth, and kind 
of muttered. Says she, ‘No—no—I can’t now! he 
would curse my memory—and she too!’ I don’t 
know what put it into my head, for the Lord knows I 
didn’t know what on earth she meant, but I stepped 
up, and says I, ‘ You better clear your conscience, 
Miss Lee, if any thing lays on it,—for there never 
was any thing that Icoked darker to me than her ways, 
just then. She did’nt answer a word, but seemed to 
be all convulsed, and kept throwing out her hands to- 
wards the fire. I spoke, and says I, ‘ Miss Lee, do you 
want these ‘ere letters put into the fire?’ and says she 
at last, after a dreadful spasm, ‘ Yes.’ Well, I walked 
straight té the fire upon that, and throwed them in. 
When I turned round, (I shouldn't say it could be half 





called out to Mr. Lee, and he sprung up, and the 
nurse, but the whole house couldn’t bring her to—she 
was dead. 

“Somehow or another, I never mentioned a word to 
Mr. Lee about the letters, thongh he asked very par- 
ticular about her dying; for it was clear to me that 





she didn’t mean that he should know any thing 


about it, and for that matter, from that day to this, E 
never mentioned a word about it.” 

“Did you see the superscription on the letters, 
Betsey, or have you any idea who they were from?” 
asked Mary. 

“ Why, yes’m. I was struck that she seemed so 
anxious about them ; that she couldn’t die in peace till 
they was burnt; and I see when I took them out, that 
they wasn’t wrote to her; so I just give a glance at 
the outside before I put them in the fire. There was 
some of them directed to Mr. St. Regent, and some of 
them to Miss St. Regent; but who they was, I never 
could make out exactly, though I expect it was some 
of her relations, for 1 knew that she was a St. Regent 
before she was married to Mr. Lee. I pretty much 
made up my mind that it was some love-letters, or 
something of her father and mother’s, and maybe she 
didn’t like to have Mr. Lee read them. But, alto- 
gether, it always struck me as rather strange; don’t 
you think so, ma’am ?” 

I asked Betsey if she were willing to take her oath 
of the truth of her narrative, and she assented with 
great readiness. As I had not a shadow of doubt that 
the letters were the identical correspondence of my 
friends for the year after their marriage, it was with 
feelings of extreme pleasure that I transmitted the 
affidavit of the young woman to St. Regent. 

‘What could have been the motives of Mrs. Lee in 
thus ruining the happiness of two persons who had 
never injured her, was a mystery that none of us could 
unravel. St. Regent thought it might have béer cu- 
pidity, possibly—or it might have been jealousy ; Laura 
might have unconsciously offended her pride or her 
vanity, and she had thus fearfully revenged herself. 
We could not guess, and death had sealed up the lips 
that might have explained. - ASHUELOT. 

— ———. 
TIME. 

I saw a temple, reared by the hands of man, stand- 
ing with its high pinnacle in the distant plain. The 
streams beat upon it—the God of nature hurled his 
thunderbolts against it, and yet it stood firm as ada- 
mant. Revelry was in its halls; the gay, the happy, 
the young and beautiful were there. I returned, and 
lo! the temple was no more! its high walls lay in 
scattered ruins; moss and wild grass grew rankly 
there ; and at the midnight hour the hooting of the owl 
added to the deep solitude which reigned around. The 
young and gay who revelled there had passed away- 

I saw a child rejoicing in his youth, the idol of his 
mother, and the pride of his father. I returned, and 
that child had become old. Trembling with the 
weighit of years, he stood the last of his generation, a 
stranger amid the desolation around him. 

I saw a flourishing oak in’ all its pride upon the 
moantain ; the birds were carolling among the boughs. 
I returned ; it was leafless, and“sapless, and the winds , 
were playing at their pastime through its branches. »»/ 

“Who is this destroyer?” said I to my guardiam an- 
gel. “Itis Time,” said he. When the méfning stars 
sang together with joy over the new-made world, he 
commenced his course, and when iit shall have de- 
stroyed all that is beautiful of the‘earth—plucked the 
sun from his sphere—veiled the moon in blood—yea, 
when he shall have rolled the heavens and the earth 
away asa scroll, then shall an angel from the throne of 
God come forth, and, one foot on the sea and one on 
the land, lift up his hand towards heaven, and swear 
by heaven’s Eternal—¢ Time is, Time was, but Time 
shdll be no longer.” 

oS 

The true Fortundtus’s purse is the richness of the 
generous and tender affections, which are worth much 
more, for felicity, than the highest powers of the un- 
derstanding, or the brightest favours of Fortune. 
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HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


The American Monthly Magazine contains the fol- 
lowing account of the visit of an American traveller 
to the Ettrick Shepherd : 

Mrs. Hogg presented me. Taking my hand, he 
said : “I’m glad to see you at Yarrow.” I said there 
Were two persons in this part of the country a year 
ago, who above all other men I wished to see : one, no 
eye shall ever see again ; the other is author of “ The 
Witch of Fife,” and “ Bonny Kilmeny.” 

“ Man, hut ye’ve taken muckle trouble,” he replied, 
“ to see one no worth the seein’; I’m but a plain body.” 

I hinted an excuse for coming without letters. 

“ Hoot, man, dinna mind that, an honest face needs 
no introduction to me. Margaret,” he continued, ad- 
dressing his wife, “hae ye gien Mr. a glass of 
wine?” Being answered in the affirmative, he called 
for wine, and filling a glass, said, “ Ye’re health, Mr. 

, and ye’re welcome to Yarrow.” 

I had now an opportunity of gazing on the face of 
the Ettrick Shepherd ; his poetry has been familiar to 
me since my earliest days, and 1 felt an inward satis- 
faction in his presence. His face was calm, his man- 
ner subdued; yet there was a quiet smile playing 
almost imperceptibly upon his lip, that convinced me 
he was gratified to see strangers. ‘The Ettrick Shep- 
herd is sixty-two years old, but he looks fully five 
years younger. His figure, which seemed to me so 
erect as he walked at a distance, was slightly bent as 
he sat. His face is very pleasing, and shows much 
good nature and self-complacency. His light gray eye, 
when at rest, would not be distinguished for either 
quickness or brilliancy ; his lips rather large, and not 
firm, seem to lack decision ; if it were not for his noble 
forehead, he might pass in a crowd for an ordinary 
man, a respectable farmer; but his is a broad and 
lofty brow, denoting both judgment and imagination. 
His hair inclines to red, unmingled with a single gray 
one; and his whiskers, red, but not thick, extend 
scarcely below the tip of the ear. His complexion is 
a reddish brown, just such a one as might be looked 
for in a man of his age, who has spent most of his life 
in the country. No picture, that I have ever seen, 
gives a correct likeness of him. 

Upon a sideboard stood a cast from Chantrey’s bust 
of Scott; there is a strong resemblance between the 
two poets, and [ could not help remarking it. This 
seemed to please him, and with a smile said, “ Ay, man, 
do you see it? I’ve been telt sae before.” ‘There is 
indeed much resemblance in the face of Hogg to that 
of Scott ; the head of the latter, from the eyebrows to 
the crown, is much higher, the lips firmer and more 
compressed, and the arch of the eye more prominent, 
but still there is a striking resemblance between them. 

We copy a part of the conversation between Mr. 
Hogg and his American visiter. 

The nephew now came into the library, followed 
by three rosy cheeked, fair haired, healthy children. 
“Here are my bairns,” said the Ettrick Shepherd, 
caressing them with much tenderness. I could not 
but praise their looks and manners, for they were 
pretty childrenyand behaved with much propriety.— 
Observing an old violin hanging by a nail in the wall, 
I hinted that | had Heard of his playing. “O, I'm no 
very gude at it, but 1 can scrape a wee bit.” The 
nephew said that his uncle could sing too, and that we 
might have a verse or two afier dinner. “ Nay,” said 
he, “I’m no gude singer: but I’m the best sang writer 
in Scotland. I'm no gaun to sing the day, I’m gaun 
to speak.” ¢ 

Ww hen in the library he presented me with “two 
books, one of which was the’ first volume of his 
“Altrive Tales,” then in the Course of publication, 
and the only one issued. In the one, the presentation 
was signed the Ettrick Shepherd, and in the other, 
James Hogg. Opening the last namied volume at the 





dedication, which is to Lady Ann Scott, of Bucelensh 
(it is poetry, and occupied six pages,) he said: « 

is the very best I every wrote—its frae the orisimal | 
manuscript, (for 1 never wrote prose, nor yet povirg 
twice,)—read that sentence,” said he, turning ones 
leaf, and pointing to a paragraph beginning 


* 


“Then be it thine, O noble maid.” i 

“It’s the very best sentence I ever wrote.” J 
the book, and was reading it to myself. «ff d i 
aloud,” said he. I did as requested, and with 
emphasis. Having concluded, “ Noo,” asked he, } “ig 
not that the best sentence of mine ye ever read ?” ' 

— j 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. % 

For the description of this popular poet we wets re 
debted to Frazer’s Magazine : 

Honest Allan Cunningham! Such is the flat ri 
sobriquet by which the worthy fellow who sits on the” 
Opposite page is generally known ; and no title is beg 
ter deserved. We think that his very face is — 

a sufficient guarantee for its justice. 

Allan’s biography is sufficiently known to excuse wr 
from the task of writing it over again. Like Bay © 
Jonson, he began with trowel and mallet, which he — 
abandoned for divine, poetry ; not, however, abandoned 
as completely as Rare Ben, because he has wielded 
them, or superintended their wielding, in a higher de. 
partment ; and instead of helping to build up house 
for the savages of Nithisdale and the ‘rey. # CLO 
acting now as aid-de-camp to Chantrey, it is his pre — 
vince to assist in bringing forth the features of thoss 
distinguished individuals whom the public delighteth ~ 
to honour, or who delight to honour themselves, by 
setting up graven images of heads, frequently as braigg ~ 
less and impenetrable as the marble out of which 
are hewn, for no small consideration. In this postwe | 
believe that Allan has found a resting-place for his 
maturing years, more comfortable than those in which _ 
the Muses are too often fond of quartering their oO. 2 
taries. 

Ile has himself expressed his dissatisfaction with his t 
own Scotch novels, as compared: with those of Sir ~ 
Waiter Scott ; but we must not allow him to makes ~ 
comparison so odious. “Who,” says the Greek pre) 7 
verb, “is to compete with Apollo in the bow?” e 
admit with, or rather without pleasure, that we X | 
not exactly recollect what all the novels of our fret) 7 
Allan are about; but we have a misty recolle 
their being very fine matters, full of chivalry, 
Scotland, and clouds, and warriors, and Cameroni 
in the most approved Caledonian fashion; and 
Paul Jones we have already recorded a most fayout® 
ble opinion, which we have no idea of retracting @ 
this our infallible magazine. Nor, though we 
reviewed his Maid of Elvar, and read with singulat 
delight his Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, and other dm 
matic compositions, full, as Sir Walter Scott ; 
“fine passages, that lead to nothing,” are these 
lengthy compositions impressed with much vivid 
tinctness upon our mental retina. But his songs, 
shall forget ? 

So far for Allan’s inner man. In his outer, 
one of the Anakim of Literature—Doric in the 
portions of his frame as in his poetry—t s 
specimen of Caledonian stern and wild, who, if he 
not a great deceiver, would be as well able to 
tain his claim to the crown of the causey as D 
Dinmont himself; and if we do not mistake, het 
vare that every one of his heroes, in all his 
both in prose and verse, should be as ably built 
himself. In all other matters he is a good-natu 
good-humoured, good-hearted fellow, jogging on t 
the world with merited good fortune. 
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JAMES HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
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Original. 
SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY. 


BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 


i Second Series~—No. IV.—Belshazzar’s Feast. 


‘ / 
© Then they brought the golden vessels that were taken out of the temple of the house of God which was at Jerusalem; and the king, and his princes, his 


gives, and his concubines, drank in them. 


They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone. 
In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s baad, and wrote over against the candlestick upon the plaster of the wall of the king’s palace: and the king 


gw the part of the hand that wrote. 


Twas night, and Babylonia’s waters slept 

Insilent beauty, mirroring the beams 
That poured like molten silver from the urn 
Of white-robed Cynthia. Not a breath of air 
Stirred the soft foliage of the leafy reeds, 
Or the long willow boughs that graceful hung, 
Like weeping mourners o’er the moonlit waves. 

| ‘The golden fish that gamboled in the stream, 
Plashing the silvery spray like tiny gems, 
Had all retired within their watery cells: 
No sound was heard of all the igsect train, 
Whose golden-tinted wings had glanced in life 
And joyance through the summer air, and wheeled 
Jo mazy round, from tempting flower to flower: 
The bell and petals of the flowers themselves 
Were folded up in nature's soft repose, 
like the fair wings that fluttered round their sweets, 
All—all was still—save man the reveller. 


From the high dome of Babylonia’s King 

thousand golden lamps flamed radiantly, 
liumining the high arabesque roof, ‘ 
Studded with sparkling brilliants and rich gems, 


The porphyry-fluted pillars, and the urns 


+ 


Of goid-specked porcelain, rife with choicest flowers, 
And gods of gold, of silver, iron, brass, 

And wood, and stone, that sat in marble niche, 

Each god on consecrated tripod placed. 


Before the statues festive spice-rods blazed, 
Rolling the incense in great dusky spires, 
That filled the house with odorous perfume. 
To the gay pageant music lent its charms, 
Flute, sackbut, tabret, dulcimer, and harp, 
Mingled their notes in soft, mellifluous strain, 
As the light sandals of the liv’ried page 
Slid o'er the marble pavement in the dance, 
Wheeling in mazy circle to the gaze 
Of the proud king, his thousand lords and wives. 
Amid the hall the festal board was spread, 
The silver platter, and the golden vase, 

With delicacies piled and choicest viands, 
And round it, on their damask couches raised, 
The bacchanis; higher than the rest, Belshazzar, 
And as in lordly state pre-eminent, 
Even so in boisterous revelry and mirth: 
“ Bring forth the vessels of the Jewish shrine, 
Judea’s God shall bow for once to-night. 
Fill high with wine the consecrated: cups, 
Drink full libations to the mighty gods 
Of old Assyria.” 
To the skies a shout 
Rose wildly, as the sacred cups were brimmed 
With the unholy wine, to heathen gods, 
And as Belshazzar impiously proclaimed 
' The full libation, on th’ opponent wall 
Came forth the fingers of a giant hand, 
And wrote upon the solid stuccoed walk 
As if on sand, strange characters—— 
Like curdled blood, his phrensied eye beheld 





The purple juice, and from his nerveless hand 
As lightning struck, the sacred goblet fell ; 

His loins were loosened, and his palsied knees 
Each other smote, in horror and dismay, 

And with a feeble faltering voice, he cned 

“ Bring in the Chaldee sage, the men of lore, 
The astrologer, and deep read magi bring.” 

And soon the venerable men appeared, 

The men of lore, upon whose aged busts 

The snowy beard, like a long mantle flowed. 
Diverse their garments, some, a flowing stole 

Of black, worn loose, a golden sun emblazed; 
Some, robes of white with hieroglyphics traced, 
Of hidden lore the mysteries of years ; 

While some a mantle girt of yellow hue, 

Three eyes embossed, whose different vision scans 
The distant future, present, and the past. 

The silver wand of dark astrologer 

Some bore, and some, three sacred globes of gold, 
The ophite and his serpent: some had crypts. 


Upon the furrowed lineaments of all 

Sat awful wisdom, on their foreheads stamped, 
Indelibly the seat of powerful mind. 
Upon the dread, mysterious hand their eyes 
Were riveted, and in the awful lines 
Whence radiated light, like lightning’s blaze— 
But darker grew the mystery as they gazed 
Until their thought-strained eyes dilated grew, 
But vain: the golden globe had lost its power, 
The silver wand its impotence confessed, 
The white-robed magi waved his golden snake, 
But waved in vain. 

Confounded all—the men 
Of hidden mystery and profound research 
Shrunk back aghast, and viewed the portent dread. 


* * * * * * * * 


And Daniel spake :—“ Thy many gifts, oh! king, 
Be poured upon another, though my tongue 

Lit by the fire of prophecy, unfoid 

The fearful mystery of the awful lines— 

Know then, oh! king, the most ligh God did give 
The king, thy father, majesty and power, 

Before which tongues and nations from afar 
Trembled with awe, and deepest reverence gave ; 
And whom he would, his power doomed to death : 
The men, he would exalt, like eédars rose, 
Gracing the front of lofiy Lebanon, 

And whom he would put down, he swept from earth, 
With the wild whirlwind of his furious breath, 
But when his soul was lifted up, his mind, 
Hardened in pride against the living God, 
Entirely prone to evil; from his throne, 

Forth was he driven, all his glory gone. 

The coronet no more his brows adorned, 

His bust the purple, and his royal hand 

The regal sceptre grasped no more in pride, 

From the sons of men, forth was he driven 





To the desert fields, his heart the heart of beasts, 
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His dwelling theirs—with the wild mountain ass 
He made his lair, and on the grassy plain 
Browsed with the oxen; and the vocal dell 

Rung with their lowings, mingled with his moan. 
O’er his white head, the pitiless tempest howled, 
His hoary hairs bristled with the cold frost, 

And with the rain and dews of heaven were drench’d, 
Until he knew that God the highest ruled, 
Supreme in heaven and chiefesi on the earth. 
And thou his son Belshazzar, knewest this, 

And hast not humbled thee before the Lord, 

But lifted up thy heart against his power, 

And brought the vessels of his holy house 

For thee, thy lords, and concubines, and wives, 
With heathen wine most impiously to pollute ; 
And praised the gods of silver, gold, and brass, 
Which see not, hear not, know not, and the God 
In whose hands is thy breath, who seeth thy ways, 
Thou hast not glorified, but spurned and dared. 
Hear now the interpretation of the words, 

That he has traced against thee, impious king! 
MENE, thy kingdom, God in fearful wrath, 

Hath numbered, and for ever hath destroyed. 
TEKEL, thy soul is weighed and wanting found ; 
The grave yawns for thee, justice draws her sword. 
PERES, thy empire’s parted; o’er thy walls 

The Mede shall float his banner to the breeze, 
And on thy jewelled throne the Persian sit, 

And sway the rod of empire o’er thy realm; 
While thou, pierced by his sword, of all bereft, 
Thy kingdom, life, and glory give to earth, 

Thy delicate body, and thy naked soul, 
Deep-stained in guilt, to the eternal streams 

That rain for ever, from the awful vials 

Of fiery vengeance of a God incensed.” 


——————>———_ 
THE SILENT CHRISTMAS. 


BY LILIAS BIRD. 


«“ MoTHER, raise those downcast eyes, 

And look upon our play; 

And, sister, close the heavy book— 
Is this not Christmas-day ? 

When did you ever let us laugh 
Alone, the livelong night? 

Play with us now, or tell us tales 
Around the hearth-fire bright.” 


Then spoke their gentle mother—she 
Whose cheek was wan and pale, 

And from her fair and faded brow 
Drew back the mourning veil. 

“ Alas! my children, shout not thus, 

With voices loud and glad; 

A silent Christmas your’s should be— 
Silent, and very sad! 


“ Look round, look round! beside our hearth 

See ye no vacant place? 

Do you not miss the happy smile 
On one familiar face ? 

Is there no shadow on your hearts, 
No damp upon your joy? 

Many are gathered here, but where— 
Where is my sailor boy? 


“Oh! have ye then forgotten him, 

Where cold and dark he lies ; 

Have ye forgotten all-his jests, 
His bright and sparkling eyes? 

Have ye forgot that but one year, 
One little year ago, 

He trod with you the frozen ground, 
Made white with drifted snow? 





“ And sang with you the Christmas songs 

With sweet and cheerful voice, ; 

And iaughed—alas! that ringing laugh 
Which made us all rejoice! 

He’s gone! and, oh! the year should roll 
In heaviness away; 

The first which brings to him no light, 
No happy holiday! 


“ For it was Christmas when he went, 

The home-fires brightly burned: 

And long we watched to welcome him, 
Who never hath returned! 

And Christmas was a festival, 
Before his.ship was lost, 

But now ’tis but a date to tell 
When we should weep him most.” 


The wild words wakened all her wo; 
Grief that for months had slept 

Burst out afresh: she clasped her hands, 
And raised her voice, and wept. 

And the children—gloom fell on their brows, 
Hushed ‘were those voices glad— 

And a silent Christinas kept they there— 
Silent and very sad! 

— jg 
THE BLIND FLOWER-GIRL’S SONG. 


FROM BULWER’S “LAST DAYS OF PoMPEir” 
Buy my flowers—O buy, I pray, 
The blind girl comes from afar ; 
If the earth be as fair as I hear them say, 
These flowers her children are! 
Do they her beauty keep! 
They are fresh from her lap, I know; 
For I caught them fast asleep 
In her arms an hour ago, 
With the air which is her breath— 
Her soft and delicate breath— 
Over them murmuring low! 


On their lips her sweet kiss lingers yet, 
And their cheeks with tender tears are wet. 
For she weeps—that gentle mother weeps— 
(As morn and night her watch she keeps, 
With a yearning heart and a passionate care) 
To see the young things grow so fair ; 
She weeps—for love she weeps, 
And the dews are the tears she weeps, 
From the well of a mother’s love! 
Ye have a world of light, 
Where love in the lov’d rejoices; 
But the blind girl’s home is the house of night, 
And its beings are empty voices. 


As one in the realm below, 

I stand by the streams of wo; 

I hear the vain shadows glide, 

I feel their soft breath at my side, 

And I thirst their lov’d forms to see, 
And I stretch my fond arms around, 
And I catch but shapeless sound, 
_ For the living are ghosts to me. 


Come buy—come buy!— 
Hark! how the sweet things sigh, 
(For they have a voice like ours) 
“The breath of the Blind Girl closes 
The leaves of the saddening roses— 
We are tender, we sons of light, 
We shrink from this child of night; 
From the grasp of the Blind Girl free us; 
We yearn for the eyes that see us— 
We are for night too gay. 

In your eyes we behold the day— 
O buy—O buy the flowers! 
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Euxa was my first love—my very first. Lord 
and Mary Duff loved at an unusually young 

; 90 did Dante, Alfieri and Canova, but none of 
these loved at so young an age as Emma andl. Ex- 
copt my sisters, she was the first girl I knew; Iemight 
gs well try to remember where I first saw my sisters, 
‘oe my own arm or leg, as our first meeting. I suppose 
[loved her, first, because I was not always with her 
gs with my sisters, and next, because she was much 
jer than they: The earliest I can remember 

of them is, that they were romping, noisy girls, with 
araight hair, that was for ever being put behind the 
ears from before the eyes, and coming again before 
the eyes from behind the ears—girls in trousers; but 
the earliest I can remember of Emma is, that she was 
a pretty little creature, prettily dressed, and I dare 
say, J fell in love with her frock at the’ same time 
with,and as much as with, her face. Still an ensemble 
touches me. I love that perfect agreement—that 
understanding between ihe dress and dressed, which 
one sometimes, nay often sees; when we think that to 
alter the position of one hair—the situation of one 
shade—the chance fall of one fold—the arrangement, 
purposed or accidental, of one ornament, would destroy 
the tone—the charm of the whole. Yet with such 


creatures, even while one gloats+in tranced admiration, 
should a chance movement alter nearly every point 
that delighted, the charm remains unbroken—yea, 
unshaken; all is perfection still: let all be changed, 
even costume, all changes are alike, for all are per- 


How clearly do [ still see old dowager mothers, 
Possiping visiters, and all sorts of people at Emma's 
residence and mine, with heads inclining a little to 
the right, or to the left, or to both alternately, contem- 
plating us with smirks and smiles, as we lollgd toge- 
ther on one chair or stool, with our little arms round 
each other’s waists. Then we, conscious of the cause 
of their smiling, would smile at them in return, and 
then at each other, generally giving each other at the 
same time, a funny little hug. Nursemaids in caps, 
and fine ladies in turbans, would exclaim, “ Pretty 
ereturs! how they loves each other!” and “ charming 
litle pair of lovers!” and exquisites would arrange 
their curls, and lisp “ most absurd attachment!” before 
we knew what “love,”’ “.lovers,” “ attachment,” or 
scarcely any other word of our mother tongue 
meant; and, taught by witty parents, we called each 
‘other wife and husband, when we could scarcely arti- 
culate those or any other words. 

At last we parted. Her family went abroad, and 
mine stayed in England, and our “ absurd” little hearts 
nearly broke. So bitter, real, and enduring was my 
grief at the thoughts that I had lost Emma, that my 
parents became quite frightened, and I[ afterwards 
heard exactly the same of Emma and hers. Thus at 
the ages of six and five had we experienced those 
sweets of mutual love, and those pangs of separation 
to which most persons of my present age (twenty-three) 
look forward with a mingled and exciting feeling. I 
am not sufficient metaphysician to prove that manhood 
and womanhood could not. love more intensely, or 
grieve more poignantly than we two children; but if 
the actual feelings equalled not those prepared for the 
especial enjoying and suffering of maturity, they were 
in their degree of importance and intensity, propor- 
tioned to the unripe siate which suffered them. A 
blow may kill a child that manhood’s firm-knit frame 
would scarcely feel. 

I was twelve when we next met, and at a public 
school. I had never forgotten Emma, but was ever 





prattling and boasting that I had already chosen a wife 
who loved me. Yes, when we next met, we had 
begun to know the meaning of the words “love,” 
“ lovers,” “attachment,” “ husband,” “wife.” My 
silent remembrance of her during her absence—the 
uttering of her name by myseli or others—spoken re- 
ferences to her abSence—her return—our meeting— 
our fondness—all had ever kindled pleasure’s sensa- 
tions within me, and yet when in a letter from my 
mother I was told that Emma was really retuming, [ 
wept much ; and when, in anoiler, I was told that she 
was actually in town, had spoken of me, and was 
coming to see her brother, who was my schoolfellow, 
I wept more. I knew they were joy’s tears, but still 
they were tears. 

No day was mentioned for her visit. One evening 
of bright sunset, when I had been romping outrage- 
ously in the play-ground, and squatted on the grass, 
was about, with divers others, to attack with ravening 
appetite, a huge pile of ordinary school condiments, 
the produce of our united weekly pittance, some of the 
boys came screaming out my name, and bawling that 
I was wanted in the housekeeper’s parlour. But for 
the certainty that Emma had eome,1 should have 
called out in the true schoolboy spirit, “ Don’t begin 
till [ come back”—but I started, rushed, and. neither 
stopped nor thought till I was in her presence. She 
was very much altered—there were two other girls of 
the party, and I did not at first know which was my 
wife Emma! All along the same face and style had 
been impressed upon my memory and heart, and such 
I expected now again to see; but there she stood, 
eleven years old, taller even than five years’ growth 
warranted, dressed almost en femme, and looking at me 
without a smile! I could not speak directly, and did 
not venture to embrace or even kiss her; but I took 
both her hands, and soon said; “ Why Emma, can this 
be you! my little wife! I begin to remember you by 
quick degrees.” At first she did not .eturn my squeeze 
or smile, but she did both suddenly, when the con- 
viction at once siruck me that she had not till that 
moment recognised me; that instead of the little blue 
and silver-jacketed child she had leit, thought of, and 
expected to see again, there had entered and now stood 
before her a great untidy boy, hot, out of breath, and 
dusty, with dishevelled hair, and the unsightly week- 
day clothes of a public school, strongly contrasting, as 
it suddenly and painfully struck me, with the refine- 
ment and exactitude of her dress and appearance from 
her coiffure to her sandal. We did not recur at all to 
our former acquaintance, for her mother and the house- 
keeper had silenced their clack to look at and listen 


to us; there we stood in foolish silence.. “Come,” _/ 


quoth her mother, “ nothing to tell your husband after 
so long an absence? You must know, ma’am, they 
have long been an affianced couple—quite-w settled 
thing, I assure you—in a few years And you, ’squire, 
not a word to your own Emma, yourlittle wife?” My 
very heart-strings were wrung. I tried while she was 
speaking to preserve a dry, if not a quiet face, but I 
felt the corners of my mouth and the muscles of my 
cheeks quivering in a manner that assured me I must 
be making ludicrous faces; I hated myself—and at last 
in spite of me, uprose that horrid something in my 
throat; I felt the water on its smarting journey to my 
eyes ; they became covered, but I held up my face, as 
though admiring the cornice, to keep the tears from 
falling in the hope they might not be recognised as 
tears; they would overflow, and I cursed the chance 
that I bad not been born with weak eyes that might 
have excused a spontaneous watering; but down rolled 
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rs over my hot cheeks, some gliding off and 
rolling on my dusty clothes, and others impelling each 
other down a tortuous course into my mouth. It was 
a most undeniable case of crying, and the utmost my 
efforts would achieve was to make it a silent one. 
“ Eh, master,” exclaimed the housekeeper, lifting up 
her head to look under her spectacles, “ crying ; then 
I think it’s high time to send you back to the play- 
ground. There, run along; never mind good byes”— 
and I positively did as she bade me! 

Thus ended the interview with Emma which I had 
dwelt on in fond and constant anticipation for six years! 
I returned to the play-ground with a bursting heart. 
1 skulked into a corner where I could hide from the 
companions | had lefi, for I felt quite certain that the 
attempt to swallow a single morsel would choke me— 
I wept as I had never wept before, and I prayed for 
bed-time. 

My predominant feeling was the anticipation that 
we should shortly meet again to renew our mutual 
ardour without restraint, and in all its pristine fresh- 
ness, and to laugh together at our late odd and unsatis- 
factory interview. With a boy’s vanity I longed to 
appear before her in fine clothes, and in a coat with a 
tail to it; to hear her remark on my growth, and be 
made aware of my mental improvements and personal 
accomplishments, but I heard not of her again till I 
heard she was again abroad! and when I read the 
words that told me so, though the letter was from my 
mother, I crumpled it up, dashed it in the dust, and 
then kicked it twice. I wept not now—lI felt vexed 
and indignant—I picked up the letter, uncrumpled it, 
smoothed it on my knee, re-read the passage, finished 
the rest, and tried to reconcile myself to what actually 
was, and still think of Emma as my intended wife. 

At sixteen we met again—and did not know each 
other! {I was residing at Brussels, and, in common with 
all English visiters, went to the plains of Waterloo. 
A man, in a striped blue frock and canvas cap chape- 
roned us about, and I asked him if he was De Costa. 
“No, De Costa was showing another party over the 
field,” and of the said party | presently caught sight: 
it consisted of two gentlemen with five ladies, appa- 
rently French. My party was about equal in number, 
and both groups, having wandered round Chateau 
Goumont, and sufficiently gaped at that and the other 
lions, met in la Belle Alliance to refresh at nearly the 
same moment. So many of us quite filled the little 
room ; some sat, some stood ; I offered my chair to the 
only lady who was not sitting, but on her intimating 
that she preferred standing, I, being too much fatigued 
and worn out to enforce a refused attention, resumed 
my seat. Anon another lady suddenly turning round, 
seeing her friend standing, and not having heard or 
observed my offer, said, sotto voce, “On scait toujours 
ces Anglais! voyez donc ce Monsieur qui s’asseoit,” 
accompanying this speech with a sneer at me which 
she must have meant me to see, and at which I felt 
enraged that she was not a man whom I could kick 
for it—This was Emma!—She continued to look at 
me after the sneer with a kindlier expression, till her 
features, af it were, began to grow into my memory. 
I felt that I was looking on her with no tame expres- 
sion of countenance, and that she quailed not beneath 
my glance. I felt that I remembered her—that I 
knew her features but not her name. I racked my 
brain to remember it—and like a sudden-born meteor 
it burst upon me—it was she! My breath seemed to 
force itself through lungs of wood; yet I smiled. I 


could not speak, but I wished to smile her into speech. | 


Soon I felt that she too strove hard at remembrance ; 
and, judging by her half smile, it came: but still both 
were silent, and presently other of the company stood 
between us, and almost immediately afier—so soon, 
indeed, that I could not look upon her face again— 
one of mly’party, looking at his watch, exclaimed that 








Id 

the dinner would be spoilt, and I was bustled 
almost without knowing it, and hurried bac to ot, 
sels. How do the dreamy, poetic plans ang yj 
unworldly youth, thought I, as we jolted thre 
interminable Soigné, become the very mock and rj 

of our experience in the school of life’s stern re 

It was while I was singing a ridiculous tune 
more ridiculous words, that had struck one of our 
the night before in a vaudeville, and which he ly 
since striven in vain to recollect, that the 
thought uprose within me, “Is Emma martied?* 
yet I went on with the absurd air and absurder 

I might meet her in some public resort at B 
would dare to speak; and even ask that question bg 
I met her not again for six years more. : 

In this interval I got yet more jostled With thy 
world. I read, I wrote, I travelled, I loved. Nu. 
berless grew my friends; I acquired new ang 
newer tastes, habits, ideas, feelings—and learned 
look philosophically upon the world, its incidents 
creatures. I never spoke of Emma, but I had 
forgotten her, and knew her when we met again, 
was in the King’s Theatre in London, on one of fq 
tag’s benefits. I had purchased a box, and 
with me three ladies, one of whom I adored. Ty 
box-keeper, on opening the door of my bor, informg 
me that it was already occupied, “I must have mp 
taken the number.” I presented the, number on i 
corner of the card, torn off and given me by the ticks 
taker. He was satisfied, and we stood in the 
while he represented their no-right to *the occupany 
They refused to move, and a dowager, with a shi 
voice, exclaimed that “ Mademoiselle Sontar (as tp 
called her) had sent them the ticket for that bor he 
self, so that there could be no mistake.” I felt my 
blood beginning to boil at the circumstance of 
ladies, for whom I had paid, being forced to stand 
the lobby, more especially as the overture was playing, 
so disengaging Louisa’s arm from mine, I entered th. 
box, and briefly explaining my right of possession ® 
the gentleman of the party, said, “« Without wishing 
offend, I must insist that these ladies be instantlya 
commodated.” “Moy good sar,” said he, “Oi hi 
ladies too, who must not be insolted, bot to avoids 
distarbance, Oi would suggest a mutual orcommadatin 
—the boix is large enof for both our parties.” 
avoid a “distarbance,” and at my fair friends’ jom 
entreaties, I waived what I considered my exclusin 
right, and the box was divided between us with tole 
able fairness. I felt dreadfully sulky, however, atthe 
restraining presence of utter strangers, and also in tt 
I was forced to stand behind the chairs in a situatia 
which precluded my seeing aught of the stage, at 
by bending over, and (always unintentionally) deramg 
ing the monstrous giraffes of a lady before me. # 
last she whispered to the “ good sar,” who addres#l 
me with, “If you could manage nort to annoy this, 
you would mosh obloige us.” I bowed, was silett 
and felt sulkier than ever. So annoyed was I, and® 
much did I hate my company, that I resolved to sip 
gest our departure after the first piece. What the 
was my delight when our rivals, acting more quill 
on the same feeling, arose at the commencement 
the finale, and left us in undisputed possession. ‘TW 
lady whom I had so annoyed was an inexplicable ti 
arranging her cloak and boa, and on turning 
impatient of her fumbling, I saw that it was En 
We recognised each other at the same moment, 
looked at each other exactly as we did at Brussels. | 
could not command a word, but—I bowed! She 
turned the salutation somewhat stiffly, and taking 4 
arm of my “ good sar,” vanished from me again, andl 
entirely lost sight of her till about three months ag 
Why, why, thought I, have we ever met since 
first parting? I should have been content to h 
seen her no more, but to meet her thus! That! 
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Emma, whose very souls mingled into each other with 
their fitst expansion, who suffered for each other's 
the bitter novelty of actual grief, of which the 
fadeth not, should live to bow to each other! 
‘World! world! thy creatures should be callous as thy 
siones and trees, if they should hate thee not. I 
thought not thus at that moment, for Louisa was with 
me,on whom to look was to pervade the soul with 
kindly thoughts. ie 
A friend, my very dearest, invited me lately after a 
’s absence in Scotland, and among other interest- 
ip told me that he “was gathered to the Bene- 
dicts.” Stephen had been with me at two schools, 
gd at Oxlord, and was and is my favourite among 
men. “Have you,” I asked, “ever mentioned her 
pame to me?” 
«No; but I believe you and she are old acquaint- 
ance. On my cursorily mentioning your name she 
much of her early acquaintance with you, and 
a wish to know you again.” 
« But her name ?” 
«Emma C ; 
#Good God !” 
_4What's the matter?” 
And I told him nearly as much as [ have now 





ynion of two whom I so esteemed, and more at the 
wish she had expressed for a re-introduction, which 
truly touched me to the heart. 

Qn the two occasions recorded she had haply not 
known me, and it was politeness to a stranger, not 
coldness to a dear friend, that had chilled me. From 
the moment I knew they were married, had been po- 
sitively married for three weeks, that she was in town, 
and wished again to know me, I gave her up heart and 
sonl to my dear Stephen, as though it had been some 
valuable present to him from myself, the gift whereof 
delighteth also the giver. That she wished again to 
know me made a Plato of me, and made me long to 
see her. Had either feared a re-introduction, I should 
not have felt the calm happiness with which the pre- 
sent prospect filled me. I could trust myself, for since 
the meeting at the opera, a wo that had almost killed 
me, had left me a fixed melancholy at heart which I 
thought would keep out love from it like a pestilential 
halo. Stephen would introduce Emma as his wife to 
his dearest friend; the rest was a mere underplot. 
She would doubtless be a delightful acquaintance, and 
I might not be unworthy of her regard. She would 
find as much improvement in me as seventeen years 
of school, college, and better still, of private education, 
could warrant the expectation of. 

I was to call upon her in two days—I did. Stephen 
received me, and bade the servant inform his mistress 
Iwas there. I own my heart bumped violently, and 
my cheeks glowed while I anticipated the opening of 
the door, wondered what the first moment of our meet- 
ing would be, and felt how very soon that wonder 
would yield to the certainty. The handle turned— 
she rustled in; gay, beautiful, young, and smiling; 
and, urged by sudden impulse, I, without ceremony, 
advanced to meet her, and, with heartfelt buoyancy, 
exclaimed, “ My dear Emma! are we then ‘really to 
know each other again after so many years, and” — 

“ Why then,” interrupted she, “I declare—yes—it 
was you I have twice seen. I knew this meeting 
would prove me right or wrong. Do you remember 
our seeing each other in Italy, and at Drury Lane?” 

“ At Brussels, and the opera?” 

“Eh?—yes, yes; you’re right ; so it was; but really 
one goes to so many places, and meets so many half 
acquaintance” — 

“ When we first knew each other, we little thought 
we should ever meet without knowing each other; 


announced, who, it appeared, had not 
since her marriage. They pounced upon her, as it 
were, and gobbled up her attention from me, ere it 
could well be said we had met, and recognised. Ste- 
phen engaged me in conversation, and I soon found 
that the three old maids, firmly riveted to their chairs, 
as much desired to be alone with Emma asI did. I 
would not have yieided the point but for another en- 
gagement, so I took my leave with a smile, and a 
shake of the hand from Emma. But for the provoking 
intrusion of the three misses, I was satisfied with this 

our re-introduction, though the words “Italy,” “Drury 

Lane,” and “ half acquaintance,” liked me not, and 

for that reason [ could not banish them. But what 

were they, weighed against the prospect of again being 

familiar with Emma. Surely an interrupted meeting 

was no specimen of what our re-union, I could but 

call it so, would be. I was uneasy till I had called 

again, that we might dwell together upon the tender 

reminiscences of our childhood. I called, and thus 

ran our colloquy, I beginning :— 

“Our greeting the other day was cut short in its 
very birth. I have been longing to be satisfied that 
you have not forgotten old times. Stephen will not 
be jealous: he knows you were betrothed to me sixteen 
years before he married you. I, and I suppose you 
too, have told him what ‘a double cherry’ we were, 
and how wretched our first parting made us.” —,, 

“Yes, and I was very naughty, I remember. I 
screamed, and cried,and beat my nurse about it; and 
there is a tradition that I even tore mamma's gown on 
the occasion. What an absurd thing, to be sure! I’ve 
often laughed at the thought of it since!” 

Yes, Emma used the same word as the curl-arrang- 
ing dandy of my first page. Could I too have always 
thought it “absurd,” I should have abridged the cata- 
logue of pangs that crowd my memory still. I made 
a small gulp, and continned— 

“ Do you remember coming to see me in the house- 
keeper's parlour?” 

“Coming to see you! O, ay, I remember your 
béing sent for by mamma when we came to see little 
Harry. Ha, ha! what a figure you were! and how 
shy you had grown! I didn’t know you at first. What 
absurd things, ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Yes, ha, ha! and our next meeting was ‘ On scait 
toujours ces Anglais.’ I assure you I had already 
offered your friend my chair.” 

“ Yes, and the next after that when you knocked 
my giraffe pins into my head three times. I’d have 
called you to account well for such treatment had I 
known it was you.” . 

“ Shall I apologise now?” 

“ No; you are forgiven.” 

And then we both laughed, and in my laugh crash 
to eternal perdition went my every long-cnerished and 
carefully guarded sympathy for Emma. 

The ghost of a link, when I had that day left her, 
offered itself as a means of rejoining ‘my tender interest 
to her. From some pure and virtuous, but mistaken 
feeling, she had affected to turn the fervour of our 
early love into ridicule on account of Stephen’s 
sence. As I had ever dwelt so fondly and faithfully 
on the circumstance of our early plighting and sorrows, 
I could not believe that those same thoughts were, 
and had all along been, food but for her laughter! 
No. It was Stephen’s presence. Perhaps she feared 
herself and rushed to an extreme for safety. My se- 
riousness, and evidently affected gaiety, when on my 
cherished theme, might have alarmed her for my, if 
not her own, purity of mind. Stephen had known her 


,| but for one short year, while I——but I would see . 


her alone and be satisfied. 
I called when I knew he was from home, and was 


denied. My business, 1 said, referred to Emma, and 





The door flew open, and the Miss Somebodies were 





1 would detain her only a few minutes. I desired the 


. 
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to announce my name, and was shown into 
the drawing-room. She came, and as I, of course, had 
not come unprepared, I stated that the object of my 
visit was to offer an opera box for that evening. She 
accepted it, and we began a desultory conversation. 
I availed myself of the first hiatus to say, “I cannot 
but think of the strange and peculiar circumstances 
under which we are again thrown into each other's 
society, in connexion with our chilhood’s companion- 
ship, and undeniably real love. To think that I should 
now be calling Mrs. Stephen N » the identical girl 
whom I never named or thought of but as my wife! 
We are living realizations of those interesting fictions, 
which originated on the French stage, where “ the 
audience are requested to imagine a lapse of twenty 
years between the first and second acts,” and the 
parties meet in after life with or without their former 
feelings as may be, and” 

“©, for goodness’ sake, my dear Mr. Husband, do 
let us talk of something else. For ever recurring to 
those childish and ridiculous doings and sayings! If 
you will teach yourself to laugh at them, well and 
good, though even then the less frequently -we recur 
to them, under present circumstances, the better, I 
think; but if yon really do look on them in any but a 
mirth-exciting view, I must earnestly request once for 
all, that you indulge your retrospections to yourself 
alone, nor either by word, or even tone or look, remind 
me of them any more. As a plain and simple guide, 
since you seem to need one, as to what is or is not in 
good taste, remember, if you please, once for all, that 
I am no longer your Emma.” 

“Why, Mrs. N. . you grow quite a wag! You 
should write a novel—but, however, should I live to 
a hundred, you will gain no farther shadow of a hint 
for its composition from my mouth; and now allow 
me to ask whether you haye yet visited the Coli- 
seum ?” 

Thus ends the story of my first love! As the house- 
door shut behind me, and my cab bowled out of her 
street, well, thought I, in the whole range of my female 
acquaintance there is not one with whom—but that 
she is Stephen's spouse—I am less desirous of asso- 
eiating than with my wire Ema. 
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ON DIET. 
HABIT IN DIET. 


Hasit possesses much power, and exercises great 
influence over the animal economy, with regard to 
diet. Thus, if one suddenly change his food, and feed 
upon substanees to which he is unaccustomed, he will 
assuredly be disor If, having been habituated 
to vegetable farinacea, he attempt to eat a large 
quantity of animal food, he will become feverish and 
plethoric; or if, having usually fed much upon meat, 
he suddenly adopt a vegetable diet, he risks the loss 
of strength, and renders himself liable to the horrors of 
indigestion. 

This indisputable fact supplies a cogent reason for 
avoiding too great @ variety in diet, as utterly un- 
wholesome; the stomach being unable to acquire a 
hebit of digesting a variety of aliments with equal 
facility. Such individuals, therefore, as accustom 
themselves constan‘ly and regularly to the use of but 
few kinds of aliment, insure to themselves a far more 
healily internal economy than those who indulge in 
variety. We need, then, feel no surprise at the pre- 
valence of stomach disorders among the rich, whose 
tables are loaded with the luxurious superfluities of 
earth, sea, and air; and whose viands are prepared 
with noxious eastern spiceries, vitiated by the refine- 


——. 


is deplorable, but it is natural. They produce a fale 
appetite, and they form a temptation to indulge the 
palate after the natural appetite is gone, whereby the 
stomach is gorged and over-loaded; evils, to whieh 
those are not exposed who live upon a few plain and 
simply dressed aliments, and who, consequently, expe 
rience no excitement to eat more than their natural 
appetite requires. 


BREAKFAST. 


Regularity in repasts is of essential consequence tp 
the preservation of health. To insure a due appetite 
for breakfast, we should rise at least an hour previ 
to partaking of that refreshment, and occupy that time 
in some gentle exercise ; but fatigue must, by all means 
be avoided; and we must be equally careful to eat 
sparingly, when suffering from the effects of excessive 
exertion. ‘Tea, coffee, and milk, are the most whole 
some beverages for the morning meal; which should 
be accompanied, if possible, by home-made bread, at 
least one day old. This seldom disagrees with any one; 
if it should, it may be toasted, and buttered cold and 
slightly; but warm buttered toast is by no means ad- 
visable: indeed, it is far preferable to use only hard 
biscuits, which require no butter, and are of 
digestion. Cold roast mutton or beef, or the yolk of 
an egg, lightly boiled, will be found an excellent con 
stituent of this meal; but in all our repasts we must 
avoid repletion. 


LUNCHEON. 


After a good breakfast, luncheon is unnecessary, if 
we follow the dictates of reason by taking an 
dinner. This should be done about two o'clock; by 
which time the appetite for refreshment naturally re- 
turns, the stomach will have had sufficient opportunity 
to act on its contents, and reason will, therefore, prompt 
us to gratify its demands. If, however, a too speedy 
digestion should render an intermediate refreshment 
absolutely necessary, the best luncheon we can make 
use of is a hard biscuit and a glass of good sherry; 
but the wiseacre’s proverb—* Eat little and often”— 
is unwholesome and dangerous, as such a system of 
diet obstructs the stomach in the due performance 
of its natural functions, and prevents the feeling of 
hunger, which is the best adviser to a dyspeptic indi 
vidual. 


DRINKS. 


Our aliments should ever be moderately accompe- 
nied by fluids; but too great moisture and dryness 
should be equally avoided ; the former inducing weak- 
ness and inability to digest solid food—hence females, 
who are much addicted to tea and other watery diet, 
are especially liable to hysterics and all their dreadfal 
consequences—and the latter disposing to inflammatory 
fevers, scurvy, and similar distempers. The best dinner 
beverages are strong toast and water, weak wine and 
water, and home-brewed ale. 


CHEESE. 


Cheese should ever be avoided by the invalid and 
the weak. As a diet, it is injurious, and should never 
be eaten but as a dessert, and even then very sparing- 
ly; as it fires the blood, occasions constipations, and 
excites a constant craving for drink. It is very im- 
proper for the. sedentary, and hardly digestible even 
by the athletic. Its insolubility is considerably in- 
creased by toasting; and, as it is naturally so acrid and 
stimulant, and more especially when thus prepared, it 
is clearly unfit for weak stomachs, and for those who 
are subject to feverish heats at night; when, indeed, 





ments of modern cookery. The effect of these things 
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it is mostly eaten.—Females’ Encyclopedia of Useful 
and Entertaining Knowledge. 
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OR, A PIC-NIC. 


Warn in matiers of a thousand and a thousand 
saeg recurrence the result is invariably the same, it 
fairly be taken for granted that chance has nothing 
o do in directing it; it must be considered as belong- 
‘ng to the very nature of the matter or thing itself ; 
and to expect a different issue would be to expect a 
panifest impossibility. With this truth for their guide, 
orrather for their warning, how is it that speculators 
gnd projectors, who have witnessed the failure of their 
schemes and experiments five hundred times repeated, 
should still persist in renewing them in the very teeth 
of experience, reason, and common sense? How is it 
that Colonel Martingale, who has lost three fine for- 
tunes at play, and ought to be in possession of, at least, 
a plentiful stock of experience in exchange for his 
money, can so far delude himself with a new scheme 
for breaking all the tables in Europe, es, even now, to 
be offering for sale his only remaining property—the 
repeater worn by his late father, and his mo- 
ther’s portrait by Sir Joshua! for two hundred pounds, 
wherewith to carry his infallible scheme into execu- 
tion? How is it that our friend Ranter, whuse thirty- 
four tragedies have been rejected by all the theatres 
in London, should, at this moment, be engaged in the 
ition of the thirty-fifth? Or, most marvellous 
and astonishing of all! how should Mr. Claudius Bag- 
shaw have conveived or imagined that his Pic-nic 
panty, last year, to Twickenham Meadows, should turn 
out a pleasant thing ? 

To give a Pic-nic party a fair chance of success, it 
must be almost impromptu : projected at twelve o’clock 
at night at the earliest, executed at twelve o'clock of 
the following day at the latest; and even then the 
odds are fearfully against it. The climate of England 
isnot remarkable for knowing its own mind; nor is 
the weather “so fixed in its resolve” but that a bright 
Avgust moon, suspended in a clear sky, may be lady- 
usher to a morn of fog, sleet, and drizzle. Then again 
but this being tender ground, we will only hint at the 
possibility of such a change—a lady of the intended 
party might quit the drawing-room at night in the 
sweetest humour imaginable, and make Her appear- 
ance at breakfast in a less amiable mood, or, perhaps, 
“prefer taking breakfast in her own room,”’-—from 
which notice husbands sometimes infer that such a 
change has taken place. Then, my gentleman may 
receive a post-letter bringing bad accounts of his par- 
tridges ; or he may read in the newspaper of the failyre 
of his banker; or—in short, twelve hours are a | 
time, and great and wondrous events may occur, all of 
them to the disadvantage of the party of pleasure. But 
such an affair, long prepared and carefully arranged ! 
why it is of all the modes of human enjoyment the 
least satisfactory ; and the greater the care, and the 
longer the preparation, the more disagreeable is the 
result. The experiment has been tried by hundreds 
and by thousands on each of the fifteen or twenty days 
of an English summer, and, invariably, with the same 

rill success. The quantum of pleasure derived has 
always been in an inverse ratio to the pains employed 
to procure it. Besides, Mr. Claudius Bagshaw knew, 
or he ought to have known, that (to use a phrase with 
which he was formerly familiar) it is unwise to draw 
at a long date upon a rickety firm; and Madame 
Pleasure being in that predicament, the shorter you 
make your drafis the more likely is she to honour 
them; @ forfiori, drafts at sight, without advice, are 
the best and surest: But the fact is, Mr. Claudius 
Bagshaw could have thought nothing at all about the 
Mailer, or it must have occurred to him that, as an 


English Pie-nic never has sueceeded, one never could 
succeed; at all events, he would not, in ‘defiance of 
“the wisdom and experience of ages,” have commenced 
preparations on the third of July for a day’s pleasure 
on the twenty-fourth of August! 

Mr. Claudius Bagshaw was, formerly, a silk mercer 
in one of “those pleasant, still, sequestered lanes” 
branching northward out of Cheapside. At an early 
period of his blameless life-—(we confess our obliga- 
tions to a tombstone for this interesting phrase)—he 
married the daughter of a neighbouring warehouseman, 
a lady whose charms were, at the time, extolled by 
the loving bridegroom in regular climax : she possessed 
accomplishments, beauty, virtue, and—eighteen hun- 
dred pounds. Afier some years of laudable industry, 
Mr. Bagshaw found himself master of a tolerable for- 
tune ; and, moreover, being blest by not being plagued 
with any pledges of mutual affection, he very wisely 
considered that he and his lady might pass the rest of 
their lives very idly and pleasa:tly together : ‘so, selling 
off his silks, satinis, and velveis, lease, fixtures, and 
good-will, and investing the produce of the sale along 
with his other moneys, in the government securities, 
he retired into the country to live the life of a private 
gentleman. The term “ country,” if largely, defined, 
would mean “a vast open tract of land remote from a 
populous city;” in a more restricted sense it means, 
simply “out of town.” Mr. Bagshaw, being satisfied 
with the latter definition, purchased an edifice yeleped 
“Lake of Lausanne Ledge ;"-—~a title, ite right to 
which no one would have presumed to contest, so long 
as it stood alone in the centre of an extensive brick- 
field at the back of Euston-square, with a large muddy 
pond on one side, and Primrose Hill bounding the 
prospect on the other; but which seems to be some- 
what inappropriate, now that it is built in on all sides 
by houses considerably higher than itself. However, 
we protest azainst holding Mr. Claudius Bagshaw ac- 
countable for this: in the present rage for building, 
the same accident might have occurred to him had he 
betaken himself to the highest hill in Cumberland. 

On the morning of the third of July, the Bagshaws 
were busy in their several after-breakfast occupations: 
he reading the Morning Post, (that being the paper he 
patronized as soon as he became"S private gentleman,) 
the lady herborizing, botanizing, and ruralizing in the 
garden. This garden, it is true, falls somewhat short 
of the floufishing description gi cata- 
logue of “the auctioneer who 
perty to its present owner—*“ 
stocked with fruit-trees and bs ;” yet it 
is actually forty-two feet long by eighteen feet wide, 
and contains two lilacs, one poplar, sundry pots of ge- 
raniums, pinks, and mignonette, two apple-trees,@ne 
ditto cherry, (which in compliment, no doubt, to i 
master and mistress, have never taken the liberty to 
be blest with offspring,) and a peach-tree which does 
annually contribute forty or fifty little hard knobs, not 
in the finest state for the table, but admirably adapted 
to the service of a minor pieee of ordnance called a 
pop-gun. We are thus particular in describing the 
rural capabilities of this retreat, in order to show that 
if, except on great and remarkable occasions, the Bag- 
shaws languished not for country more countrified 
than their own, it was not that they were insensible 
to the beauties of nature, but because “ Lake of Lau- 
sanne Lodge,” with its domain, its lilacs, apple-trees, 
&c. presented quite as many 2s any rational being 
ought to covet. 
















“ How fortunate, we shall be, dear,” said Mr. Bag- 
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ho having finished the reading of his news- 
paper, had proceeded to the window to observe, his 
lady’s horticultural pursuits—* how happy we shall 
be, if the weather should be as fine on our wedding- 
day as it is to-day.” 

“ True, love, replied Mrs. Bagshaw; “but this is 
only the third of July, and, as the anniversary of our 
happy day is the twenty-fourth of August, the weather 
may change.” 

This proposition Mr. Bagshaw did not attempt to 
deny. 

The Bagshaws were the happiest couple in the 
world. Being blest, as we have said before, with the 
negative blessing of no offspring, the stream of their 
affection was not diverted into little channels, but 
ebbed and flowed in one uninterrupted tide reciprocally 
from bosom to bosom. They never disputed, they never 
quarreled. Yes, they did sometimes, but then it was 
from a mutual over-anxiety to please. Each was afraid 
to pronounce a choice, or a preference, lest it might 
be disagreeable to the other; and hence there occa- 
sionally did arise little bickerings, and tiffings, and 
miffings, which were quite as unpleasant in their effects, 
and, sometimes, as diflicult to settle, as quarrels origi- 
nating in less amiable causes. 

“ But,” said Mr. Bagshaw, referring to the barome- 
ter, “the instrument for indicating the present state 
and probable changes of the weather, still maintains 
its elevation; and J tell you what, dear, if the weather 
should be preposterous on the twenty-fourth of August, 
suppose, instead of going into the North, as we did 
last year, we migrate into Kent or Surrey?” 

Now, lest the reader should imagiae that Mr. Clau- 
dius Bagshaw alladed to a journey to Northumberland, 
or contemplated a flight to Canterbury or Godalming, it 
is proper he should know that Mr. Bagshaw, since his 
retirement from business, had become a member of one 


of those March-of-Intellect seminaries, which abound 
in and about London, for the improvement of grown 
gentlemen whose education had been neglected :— 
“ The Islington, Gray’s-inn-lane, and Newroad Grand- 
Junction, Literary, Scientific, and Philosophical Insti- 


tution.” The natural consequence of his association 
with this learned body was, that he never usedya short 
word when he could press a long one into the service, 
though in rost instances the word so kidnapped might 
fairly have pleaded the privilegewof exemption; nor 
would he express himself, upon the most simple sub- 
ject, in his old, intelligible, though not super-elegant, 
Cheapside phraseology, if he could contrive to find a 
philosophical term, Gf to construct a round-about sen- 
tence for the purpose ;—in short, to the original fool 
and ignoramus was superadded the pedant :—so that 
i ning-pan, he cence « Bring 
ising the temperatire df the 
dd now, when he talked to 
e “ North,” and “ Kent,” and 
“ Surrey,” he meant nothing in the world more than 
this: “ Instead of dining at Hampstead, as we did last 
year, shall we go to Greenwich, or to Putney and eat 
little fishes ?” 

“ Whichever you like, love,” was the lady’s answer 
to the so-intended question. 

“ But I put it to your choice, deat.” 

« Either—or neither—please yourself, love, and you 
are sure you will please me.” 

“Pshaw! But it is for the gratification of your—or 
more properly speaking, for your gratification, I submit 
to you an alternative for the purpose of election; and 
you know, Jane, I repudiate indifference, even as 
concerning or applying to trifles.” 

“You know, Claudius, we have but one wish, and 
that is to please each other; so do you decide.” 

“ But, Mrs. Bagshaw, I must promulgate a request 
that—having, as I have, no desire but to please yoR— 
you will” 


————____ 

“ How, sir! would you force me to choose, 
am so obedient as to choose that you should have . 
choice entirely your own way? This treatment of 
is monstrous!” And here Mrs. Bagshaw did whet 
is usual and proper for ladies to do on such OCCasiong “ 
—she burst into tears. 

“ Why then, madam, to use a strong express 
must say that”. but a loud rap at he pe 
prevented the utterance of an “ expression,” the foreg 
of which would doubtless have humbled Mrs. Clauding 
Bagshaw down to the very dust. 

“ Claudius,” said the lady, hastily dryin 
“that is Uncle Jotin’s knock. We'll = ms one 
—Greenwich, love.” 

“That's well, dear; and be assured, love, that noth; 
is so adverse to the constitution of what Locke ethpha. 
tically calls the human mind, philosophically Consider. 
ed, as to persevere in that state of indecision which. 
that—whereof. But we will not go to either; Uncle 
John shall select the locality.” 

Uncle John was a bachelor of fifty-five, 
twelve thousand pounds, a strong disinclination to pan 
with any of them, a good heart, and a bad temper, 
His good heart was of no farther use than to prevent 
his doing any thing positively wicked or mischievous; 
while his bad temper, together with his twelve thoy 
sand pounds, which he intended to leave to—none of 
his relations knew—rendered him so great a tyrant jn 
his small way, that to all, except those interested jn 
submitting to him, his whims, caprices, and ill-humouy 
were, at times, intolerable. It must, however, be stated 
in his favour, that such times were chiefly when the 
weather was bad, or his stomach out of order. Up 
this occasion, the sky being clear, and the digestive 
organs in condition, Uncle John appeared to the beg 
advantage—he could. 

“Good morning t’sye, good folks; as usual, pen 
ceive—billing and cooing.” 

The Bagshaws had by this time got together ins 
corner of the garden, and were lovingly occupied in 
trimming the same pot of sweet-peas. 

“Quite the contrary, Uncle John,” said Mrs. Bag 
shaw. “ Claudius and I have just had one of our mot 
desperate quarrels.” And here the happy pair giggled, 
and exchanged looks, which were meant to imply that 
their most desperate quarrels were mere kittens’ play; 
and that Uncle John did so interpret them, he made 
manifest by a knowing shake of his fore-finger. 

« The fact is, sir, Jane and I talk of commemorating 
the annual recurrence of the anniversary of our wet 
ding-day, at some place a leetle farther in the country; 
but our minds are in a perfect vacuum concerning 
the identity of the spot. Now, sir, will you reduce 

place to a mathematical certainty, and be oned 

e party?” 

“ Why—um—no: these things are expensive; We 
come home at night with a guinea a-piece less mow 
pockets, and I don’t see the good of that.” 

“T have it!” cried Bagshaw; “ we'll make it a pie 
nic; that won't be expensive.” 

“Then I’m with you, Bagshaw, with all my heat 
—and it shall be al fresco.” 

“There, or any where else you please, sir,” gravely 
replied the learned member of the Universal-Know 
ledge-Warehouse. 

“Uncle John means in the open air, Claudius; that 
will be delightful.” 

“Charming!” rejoined Bagshaw ; “ and as one of ot 
most celebrated writers, whose name I do not at thi 
moment remember—in one of his most generallp 
esteemed works, the title of which I forget—says= 
and with that deep insight into the most secret worl 
ings of the human heart, for which he is so very 
eminent—that a party to be pleasant, should, in 
component parts, numerically consist of a number 





more restricted than the Muses, nor more exaggerated 
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What I mean is, that we must exercise 
= canton and esearch in respect of whom and of 
how many We oy to nape A with a eae 

: “the Muses the Graces—a e 
recollection, 
let it bet bered, in for the mem- 
ber of the “ Islington, Gray’s-inn-lane, and ‘New-road 
unction, Literary, Scientific, and Philosophical 
ion,” that, although forty-nine years in the 
world; he was not by any means of so long standing 
jn the Belles Lettres. 

« And,” continued the learned member, “as we 
pave plenty of time befere us, let us use it to the best 
sdvantage, instantly commence preparations, beat up 

recruits, and put our shoulders steadily to the 
wheel; and if by a judicious distributien and applica- 
tion of labour—the first principle of all social compacts 
—if, 1 say, on the twenty-fourth of next August, we 
do not by that co-operation produce an aggregate of 

ure to be equally shared amongst the members of 
oar little community— without which equal division 
the bonds or society must—break—asunder ;—if, in 
short, we don’t make the pleasantest thing of it that 
ever was, I'm greatly mistaken.” 

It may be inquired why Uncle John, who objected 
to the disbursement of a guinea for a day’s pleasure, 
shoold so readily have yielded at the suggestion of a 
picnic. Uncle John possessed a neat little morocco 

ket-case, containing a dozen silver spoons, and 
silverhandled knives and forks; and although we are 
told that these implements are of later invention than 

there is, nevertheless, a very general bias in 
their favour, for the purposes to which they are applied. 
Now, Uncle John being aware of the prevalence of 
their employment, it was for this reason he never ob- 
jected to make one of a pic-nic party; for whilst others 
contributed chickens, pigeon-pies, or wines—it being 
the principle of such parties that each member should 
furnish something to the feast—Uncle John invariably 
contributed —the use of his knives, forks, and spoons. 

The whole morning was spent in debating on who 
should be invited to partake of this “ pleasantest thing 
that ever was,” and examining into their several pre- 
tensions, and their powers of contributing to the amuse- 
ments of the day; when, at length, the honour of no- 
mination was conferred upon the persons following, 
and for the reasons assigned :— 

Sir Thomas and Lady Grouts—because of their title, 
which would give an air to the thing—(Sir Thomas, 
formerly a corn-chandler, having been knighted for 
carrying up an address in the late reign.) 

Miss Euphemia Grouts, daughter No. 1—who would 
bring her guitar. 

Miss Corinna Grouts, ditto No. 2—because she 
would sing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass—Mr. Snodgrass being Vice- 
president of the Grand Junction March-of-intellect 
Society. 

Mr. Frederick Snodgrass, their son, (lately called to 
the Chancery bar)—who would bring his flute. 

Messrs. Wrench and Son, (eminent dentists. —The 
father to be invited because he was charming company, 
and the son, a dead bore, because the father would be 
offended if he were not. And, lastly, 

Miss Snubbleston, a rich maiden lady of forty-four, 
—for no other earihly qualification whatever than her 
carriage, which (to use Bagshaw’s words) “ would 
carry herself and us three, and also transplant a large 
portion of the provender to the place of rendezvous.” 

Bagshaw having made out a fair copy of this list, 
somewhat in the shape of a bill of parcels, this, the first 
Sep towards the “ pleasantest thing that ever was,” 
Was taken with entire satisfaction. 

“Why, Bagshaw,” exclaimed Uncle John, who had 

east up the numbers, “ including our three gelves, we 
shall be thirteen !” 








The member of the Institution perceived 
of his alarm; but having been lectured out of 
respecting matters of greater moment than this, he 
prepared a look of ineffable contempt as his only reply: 
however, happening to think of Uncle John’s twelve 
thousand pounds, he suppressed it, and just contented 
himself with—* And what then, sir?” 

“ Why, then, sir, that is a risk I won't run; and 
unless we can manage to———] have it! the very man. 
How came we to forget him! T'he—very—man. You 
know Jack Richards ?” ; 

The last four words were delivered in a tone imply- 
ing the utter impossibility of any human creature being 
unacquainted with Jack Richards. 

“ Not in the least, sir; 1 never heard of him.” 

“ What! never heard of Ja The thing is im- 
possible ; every body knows Jack Richards. The very 
thing for us: such a wit! such a wag! he is the life 
and soul of every thing. Should he but be unengaged 
for the twenty-fourth of August! But he is so canght 
up! I was invited to meet him at dinner last Sunday 
at Jones's, but he didn’t come. Such a disappointment 
to us! However, I shall meet him on Thursday at 
the Tims’s, if he should but keep his promise, and 
then” 

“But, uncle,” said Mrs. Bagshaw. “hadn't you 
better send him an invitation at once?” 

“I'll do better still, my dear; I'll call at his lodg- 
ings, and if I find him hanging loose, I'll bring him to 
dine with you to-day.” Then turning to Bagshaw, he 
added—* That a man like you shouldn’t know Jack 
Richards is surprising !” 

As this was evidently pointed at Mr. Claudius Bag- 
shaw in his capacity of member of a learned body, 
Bagshaw pursed up his mouth into a mock-modesty 
smile, and slightly bowed. 

Off went Uncle John in quest of Jack Richards; 
and, that the pleasantest thing in the world might not 
suffer by delay, off went Mr. Bagshaw to apprize the 
Snodgrasses, the Groutses, and the rest of the nomi- 
nees; 2nd—more important still !—off went the lady 
to the poulterer’s, to inquire whether he was likely to 
have any nice pigeons for a pie, about the 23d of next 
month. 

The dinner-hour arrived and so did Uncle John,.but 
with a face of unspeakable wo. 

“I feared how it would be.” 

“What! can’t he be with us on the twenty-fourth?” 
inquired both the Bagshaws at the same instant. 

“ He wil} if be can, but he won't promise. But to- 
day—! However, it serves us right: we were unwise 
to indulge a hope of his coming at so short a notice. 
He has almost engaged himself to you for Sunday 
fortnight, though. What a creature it is! he has given 
me such a pain in the side.” yy | 

“Something he said that almost } 
laughing :—repeat it, uncle, repeat it?” 

“ Why, no, he didn’t say any thing in particular ; 
but he has a knack of poking one in the ribs, in his 
comical way, and sometimes he hurts you.” 

We intended to describe Jack Richards at length ; 
Uncle John’s accidental notice of this trait has, most 
probably, rendered that trouble unnecessary. Indeed, 
we feel that we need scarcely add to it, that. he can 
sing a “ devilish good song,”—(and every body knows 
what is meant by that)—and imitate the inimitable 
Mathews'’s imitations of the actors, not even excepting 
his imitation of Tate Wilkinson’s imitation of Gar- 
rick. 

Except the uncertainty about Jack Richards, the 
result of the morning’s occupation was satisfactory. 
Bagshaw, still retaining his old, business-like habits of 
activity and industry, had contrived to wait upon every 
person named in the list, all of whom had promised 
their attendance; and Mrs. Bagshaw had received from 
the poulterer a positive assurance that he would raise 


with 
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d earth to supply her with pigeons on the 
the ensuing August! 

The next day was spent by Bagshaw, at his Institu- 
tion, in doubting over a “ map of twenty miles round 
London,” and noting down the names of severa! of the 
best-known villages and rural towns; end the two or 
three days following that, in studying, and re-stadying, 
and taking extracts from all thé “ Guides,” and “ De- 


scriptions,” and “ Brief Histories,” and “ Beauties of 


»’ which that learned establishment contained. 
He was resolved that no pains should be spared, on 
his part, to contrive a pleasant day. But amidst the 
profusion of “ lovely spots,” his mind became bewil- 
dered. To yse Othello’s phrase, he was “ perplexed in 
the extreme ;” to use his own, (in reply to an inquiry 
of Mrs. Bagshaw’s as to what place he had determined 
upon, he was like a specimen of the feline tribe iniro- 
duced into an emporium for the exhibition and sale of 
the intestines of oxen;’—-which, ere he became a 
member of the Institution with a long name, would 
have been, simply, “ like a cat in a tripe-shop.” ‘ At 
length he had recourse to the notable expedient of 
summoning a committee of the Whole house, that each 
one might deliver his or her opinion for or against any 
place suggested. Uncle John thought that his nephew 
was making mountains of mole-hills, and that one 
person had better undertake the whole arrangement ; 
but Bagshaw made no doubi he should be able to 
prove “ both synthetically and antithetically,” 
have already made a sufficient apology for the learned 
member's occasional blunders,) that too much pains 
and labour could not be bestowed upon the arranging 


of a party of pleasure ; that it was imperious upon them 


to bring the full force of their intellects to bear upon 
each individual point; and that, in short, a perfectly 
delightful day must be the consequence of such om- 
niscient and simultan< 

Committees were 
committee to conside: 
after an evening of poli’ 
put an end to the ; 
Meadows received the honour of selection—nem. con. | 
as Bagshaw said. Next, lest it should happen as it 
did once happen, for want of such preconcert, that a 
pic-nic party of ten found themselves at their place of 
meeting with ten fillets of veal and ten hams, Bagshaw 
called a committee of “ provender.” Here it was 
settled that the Snodgrasses should contribute four 
chickens and a tongue; the Bagshaws, their pigeon-pie ; 
Wrench and son,a ham; Sir Thomas Grouts, a hamper 
of his own choice wine; Miss Snubbleston, a basket 
of fruit and pastry; Uncle John, his silver spoons, 
knives and forks; and Jack Richards, his charming 
company. And lastly came the committee for general 
purposes!! At this important meeting it was agreed 
that the party proceed to Twickenham by water; that, 
to save the trouble of loading and unloading, Miss 
Snubbleston’s carriage convey the hampers, &c. direct 
to the place appointed—the said carriage, moreover, 
Serving to bring the ladies totown, should the evening 
prove celd; that, for the water-music, the foilowing 
programme be adopted :— 

1.—On reaching Vauxhall Bridge the concert to com- 
mence with Madame Pasta’s grarid scena in “ Medea,” 
previous to the murder of the children, by Miss Corinna 
Grouts. 

I1.—Nicholson’s grand flute-concerto in five sharps 
by Mr. Frederic Snodgrass. 

Ifl.—Grand aria, with variations, guitar, by Miss 
Euphemia Grouts. 

IV.—Sweet Bird; accompaniment, flute obligato, 
Miss C. G. and Mr. F. S.—and, 

V.—The Dettingen Te Deum, (arranged for three 
voices, by Mr. F. S.) by Miss Euphemia, Miss Corinna, 
and Mr. Frederic Snodgrass. (The “ interstices,” as 
Mr. Bagshaw called them, to be filled up by the 


is efiorts.” 
forthwith summoned. 
of the whereabout. 


First, a 
At this, 


(we | 


ny 
amusing talents of the elder Wrench 
friend.) ? andl Unete Jota 

And, lastly, that the company do assemble at 
Bagshaw's on the morning of the 24th of August, 
ten o’clock precisely, in order to have the advantagey 
the tide both ways. 

A short time prior to the eventful day, the 
being remarkably fine, and the Bagshaws having 
nothing better to do, Mr. Claudius suddenly Proposed 
to his lady that they should “go and dine promi 
at Richmond.” Scarcely had they arrived ere 
met the Snodgrasses! and, presently after the Croutees! 
who had also been Seduced by the fine Weather 
take a jaunt out of town at the spur of the 
Well; they rambled about, up the hill and down the 
hill, strolled about the meadows, went on the 
dined together at the Castle, talked and laughed, ang 
were happy, and returned home, pleased with thep 
trip, each other, and themselves.. “If we have enj 
ed so pleasant a day without any preparation for it” 
said Mr. Claudius Bagshaw, “ what a delightful 
shall we have on the 24th, after all the pains we hayg 
taken to make it so!” Alas! poor Mr. Claudius Bag. 
shaw! 

It was now within three days of the important 24) 
Mr. Bagshaw, who had been appointed to hire a boat 
and make the most economical! arrangement he cou 
about the fare, went down to Westminster Bridge. He 

was instantly surrounded by a dozen of the genilemep 
who habitually congregate at that place. « 
| your honour—all ready, your honour.” Mr. Bagshaw 
explained. He came to “ engage a boat, barge, or other 
aquatic vehicle, of sufficient capacity to conveya party 
| of fourteen to Twickenham and back :—what would 
| be the remuneration required?” A stout, impudent, 
| half-drunken fellow, thrust himself forward, shouting, 
“I’m your man for five guineas.” Mr. Bagshaws 
only reply to this was, “ You are an_ extortionate 
Hereupon, the “jolly young waterman” 





scoundrel.” 


: squabbling, which had nearly | strack Mr. Bagshaw a violent blow on the right eye. 
ject altogether, Twickenham Mr. Bagshaw proceeded to the nearest police-offies, 


and stated his complaint; in consequence of which 
warrant was issued to bring up the offender on the 
following morning. ‘The following morning, Mr. Bag. 
shaw, wearing a green shade, (his right eye much 
swollen, and the other consideravly inflamed,) appear 
ed before the magistrate, and with much literary, st 
entific, and philosophical circumlocution, repeated his 
charge; but “ poor Jack” declaring that the complain 
ant began by using very ungenteel language to himj 
and five other Jacks swearing point blank that i 
complainant struck the first blow! the magistrate Wa 
clearly of opinion that complainant was the aggressor; 
that the parties had better settle the affair out of doors; 
still, if the waterman insisted on prosecuting, he, the 
magistrate, was bound to hold Mr. Bagshaw to bail 
The parties retired, and Jack consented to abandon all 
farther proceedings, “on condition as how the gentle 
man would give him a five-pound note.” There are 
few misfortunes under which a wise man will not find 
some topic of consolation; and Claudius Bagshaw com 
soled himself with the reflection that a really pleasant 
day is not attainable but at some little inconvenience. 

Restless and impatient though you be, depend upon 
it, there is not a day of the whole three hundred and 
sixty-five will put itself in the slightest degree out of 
the way, or appear one second before its appointed 
time for your gratification. O that people would com 
sider this, and wait events with patience! 
Mr. Bagshaw did not. The night of the 23d to him 
appeared an age. His repeater was in his hand every 
ten minutes. 
dawn, but he was mistaken: it did; and as fine ® 


his excursion. 








Certainly. 


He thought the morning would nevet_ 


morning as if it had been made on purpose to favour | 
By six o’clock he was dressed! Byy 
eight the contributions from all the members had a” 
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——— 
ranged in the passage. There was 
ane ican pie carefully packed in brown paper 
oi ore; Sir Thomas’s hamper of his own choice 
wine; and the rest. Every thing promised fairly. The 
"ladies and Mr. Frederic had had thirty rehearsals 
of their grand arias and concertos, and were perfect 
ademi-semiquaver ; Jack Richards would certainly 
ye and the only drawback upon Mr. Bagshaw’s 
pind enjoyment, but nothing in this world is per- 
fect! was the necessity he was under of wearing his 
a shade, which would totally deprive him of the 
en of contemplating the beauties of the Thames’ 
aoe, a thing he had set his heart upon. Nine! 
1 «No one here yet! Jane, my love, we shall 
ipfallibly lose the tide ;” and for the next quarter of an 
pour the place of the poor repeater was no sinecure. 
Aknock! Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass and Mr. Frederic. 
! The whole family of the Groutses. Next 

came Mr. Charles Wrench. 

«Bless us! Mr. Charles,” said Bagshaw, “ where is 

father?” 

Now Mr. Wrench, senior, was an agreeable old 
dentist, always gay, generally humorous, sometimes 
witty: he could sketch characters as well as draw 
teeth; and, on occasions of this kind, was invaluable. 
The son was a mere—donkey: a silly, simpering, well- 
dressed young gentleman, the owner of not more than 
the eighth of an idea, and of a very fine set of teeth, 
which he constantly exhibited like a sign or adver- 
tisement of his shop. Appended to every thing he 
uttered were a preface and postscript, in the form of a 
sort of billy-goat grin. “He! he! he! he! fayther 
regrets emezingly he caint come, being called to attind | 
the Duchess of Dilborough. He! he! he! he!” As| 
we have already said that it was in pure compliment 
to the father that the son was invited, and not at all 
for the sake of his own company, his presence wag a | 
grievous aggravation of the disappointment. 

The next knock announced Miss Snubbleston. But 
where was her carriage? Why, it had been newly 
pamished, and they might scratch her pannels with 
the hampers; and then she was afraid of her springs. 
§o here was Miss Snubbleston without her carriage, 
(for the convenience of which alone she had been in- 
vited,) considered, by the rest, in exactly the same 
}ght.as young Mr. Wrench without old Mr. Wrench,, 
—id est, a damper. A new arrangement was the 
necessary consequence; and the baskets under the 
superintendence of a*servant, were jolted down in a 
hackney coach, to be embarked at Westminster. But 
Miss Snubbleston bronght with her a substitute which 
was byno means a compensation. Cupid, her wretch- 
ed, little, barking, yelping, Dutch pug, had eaten 
semething that had disagreed with him, and his fair 
mistress would not, “for worlds,” have left him at 
home whilst he was so indisposed. Well, ro one chose 
to be the first to object to the intruder, so Cupid was 
received. 

“But where can Uncle John and his friend be? 
We shall lose the tide, that’s certain,” was scarcely 
uttered by Mr. Bagshaw, when in came our Uncle, 
together with the long-expected Jack Richards. The 
usdal introductions over, Mr. Richards saluted every 
bedy with the self-sufficient swagger of a vulgar lion 
“The day smiles auspicious, sir,” said Bagshaw, who 
thought it requisite he should throw off something fine 
to #9 celebrated a person. “Smile? a broad grin I 
call it, sir.” And here was a general laugh. “Oh, 
excellent!” “Capital!” Uncle John, proud of his 
friend, whispered in Bagshaw’s ear, “ You see, Jack’s 
beginning.” And now, hats and gloves were in motion. 
“You have sy your flute, Frederic ?” 

“Yes, mother,” was the reply. 
“Lau! ma,” cried Miss Corinna, “ if I havn’t come 









As these were indispensable to the amu 
the day, a servant was despatched for th 
couldn’t be gone longer than half an hour. 

“Half an hour!” thought Bagshaw; “ ’tis eleven 
now ; and the tide."~——-._ But the servant was absent 
a few minutes beyond the half hour, and poor Bag- 
shaw suffered severely from that gnawing impatience, 
amounting almost to pain, which every mother’s son 
of us has experienced upon occasions of greater or less 
importance than this. 

They were again at the very point of starting, when 
a message was brought to Mrs. Snodgrass that little 
Master Charles had cnt his thumb dreadfully! What 
was to be done? Mrs. Snodgrass vowed she shouldn’t 
be easy in her mind the whole day, unless she knew 
the extent of the mischief; and as they only lived in 
Euston-square, and she could be there and back again 
in twenty minutes, she would herself go see what 
really was the matter: and away she went. Twenty 
minutes! During all this time, Bagshaw—but who 
would attempt to describe anguish indescribable! At 
length he was relieved by the return of Mrs. Snod- 
grass; but, tothe horror and consternation of himself, 
and of all present, she introduced the aforesaid Master 
Charles—an ugly, ill-tempered, blubbering little brat 
of seven years old, with a bloated red face, scrubby 
white hair, and red eyes; and with the interesting 
appendage of a thick slice of bread and butter in his 
hand. “I’m sure you'll pardon this liberty,” said the 
affectionate mamma ; “ but poor Charley has cut him- 
self very much, and he would not be pacified till I 
consented to take him with us. He has promised to 
be very good. There, don’t cry any more, darling!” 
and accordingly, the urchin roared with tenfold vigour. 
There were ne particular manifestations of joy at this 
arrival ; and it is just possible, although nothing was 
uttered to that effect, that there did exist a general 
and cordial wish that yonng Master Snodgrass were 
sprawling at the bottom of the deepest well in England. 
Uncle John, indeed, did mutter something about “the 
pug and the child—two such nuisances—people bring- 
ing their brats into grown up company!” 

At length the procession set out; the Bagshaws, 
Uncle John, and Jack Richards bringing up the rear 
in a hackney-coach. On reaching the corner of the 
street, Mrs. Bagshaw called out to the driver to stop. 

“ What ts the matter, dear?” said Bagshaw. 

“ Your eye-lotion, love.” 

“ Well, never mind that, sweet.” 

“ Claudius, I ‘shall be miserable if you go without 
it. Dr. Nooth desired you would use it every two 
hours. I must insist—now, for my sake, love—such 
an eye as he has got, Mr. Richards!” So away went 
Bagshaw to Lake of Lausanne Lodge for the lotion, 
which, as it always happens when folks are in a hurry, 
it took him a quarter of an hour to find. 

They were now fairly on the road. 

“ What a smell of garlick!” exclaimed Uncle John ; 
“ it is intolerable !” 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Richards, “do you perceive 
it? "Tis a fine Italian sausage I bought at Morel’é, as 
my contribujion. We shall find it an excellent relish 
in the country;” and he exhibited his purchase, enve- 
loped in a brown paper. 

“Pshaw! shocking! ’tis a perfect nuisance! Put it 
into your pocket again, or throw it out at the window.” 
But Mr. Richards preferred obeying the first command. 
¢ “Apropos, of contribgtians, Uncle, have you brought 
your spoons ?” 

“Here they are,” replied Uncle; at the same time 
drawing from his pocket a parcel in size and form 
very closely resembling Mr. Richards’s offensive con- 
tribution. 

On arriving at Westminster Bridge, they found the 
rest of the party already seated in the barge, and the 





Without ‘Sweet Bird,’ and my scena from ‘ Medea,’ I 
declare.” 


first sound that saluted their ears was an intimation 
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del Owing to their’ being two hours behind time (it 
was now past twelve,) they should hardly save the 
tide. “I knew it would be so,” said Bagshaw, with 
more of discontent than he had thought to experience, 
considering the pains he had taken that every thing 
should be well-ordered. 

As Uncle John was stepping into the boat, Richards, 
with great dexterity, exchanged parcels with him, put- 
ting the Italian sausage into Uncle John’s pocket, and 
the spoons into his own; enhancing the wit of the 
mancuvr* by the whispering to the Bagshaws, who, 
with infinite delight, had observed it, “ Hang me but 
he shal! have enough of the garlick!” The old gen- 
tleman was quite unconscious of the operation, as 
Richards adroitly diverted his attention from it by 
giving him one of his facetious pokes in the ribs, which 
nearly bent him double, and drew a roar of laughter 
from every one else. 

Just as they were pushing off, their attention was 
attracted by a loud howling. It proceeded from a large 
Newfoundland dog, which was standing at the water’s 
edge. “Confound it!” cried Richards, “that’s my 
Carlo! He has followed me, unperceived, all the way 
from home ; I would not lose him for fifty pounds. I 
must take him back—pray put me ashore. This is 
very provoking—though he is a very quiet dog!” 
There was no mistaking this hint. Already were 
there two nuisances on board—Master Charles and the 
Dutch, pug; but as they were to choose between Jack 
Richards with his dog, or no Jack Richards, (or, in 
other words, “no life and soul of the party,”) it was 
presently decided that Carlo should be invited to a seat 
on the hampers, which were stowed at the head of 
the boat—Uncle John having first extracted from Mr. 
Richards an assurance that their new guest would lie 
there as still as a mouse. This complaisance was 
amply rewarded by a speedy display of Mr. Richards’s 
powers of entertainment. As svon as they reached 
the middle of the river, Jack Richards suddenly jumped 
up, for the purpose of frightening Miss Snubbleston ; 
a jest at which every body else would have laughed, 





hed not their own lives been endangered by it. Even | 
his great admirer suggested to him that once of that | 
was enough. His next joke was one of a more intel- | 
lectual character. Though he had never till this day 
seen Sir Thomas, he had heard something about his 
former trade. ‘ What is the difference between Lord 
Eldon and .Sir Thomas Grouts?” Nobody could tell. 
“One is an ex-chancellor, the other is an ex-chandler.”’ 
Every body laughed, except the Grouts family. This 
was succeeded by another thrust in Uncle John’s sides 
after which came a pun, which we shall not record, 
as the effect of it was to force the ladies to cough and 
look into the water, the gentlemen to look at each 
other, and Mrs. Snodgrass to whisper Mrs. Bagshaw, 
“Who is this Mr. Richards?” Indeed, there would 
have been no end to his pleasantries had they not been 
interrupted by a request that Miss Corinna would open 
the concert, as they were fast approaching Vauxhall 
Bridge. Mr. Bagshaw (looking at the programme, 
which he had drawn out on paper ruled with red and 
blue lines,) objected to this, as it would disturb the 
previous arrangement, according to which the concert 
was not to commence till they were through the 
bridge. This objection was overruled, and the fair 
Corinna unrolled the music for which the servant had 
been despatched with 80 much haste. Miss Corinna 
screamed! “What was the matter?”—*“ They had 
not sent the grand scena from ‘ Medea,’ after all, but 
a wrong piece! And the pains she had taken to be 
perfect in it!” “Could not Miss Corinna sing it from 
memory?” “Impossible!” “How careless of you, 
Corinna! then sing what they have sent.” “ Why, 

’,””’ said Corinna, with tears in her eyes, and holding 
up the unfortunate sheets, “why, bless me, ma’, I 





ma’, 
can’t sing the overture to ‘Der Freyschutz!"” The 


difficulty of such a performance being readily . 
ifficulty of such @ pe ce bei ‘ 
Mr. Frederic Snodgrass declared himself “ but 
happy” to comply with the call for his concerto in 
sharps, which stood next on the list; and with the 
of one well satisfied that an abundance of : 





and applause would reward his efforts, he drew 
his flute, when, lo! one of the joints was mie: 
This accident was nearly fatal to the musice] 
tainments of the day; for not only was the al 
thereby rendered impracticable, but “Sweet Biss 
with the flute-accompaniment obligato, was put hore 
combat. Disappointment having, by this, been carried 
to its uttermost bounds, the announcement that ty 
strings of the guitar had “ gone,” was received wih 
an indifference almost stoical; and every one wa 
grateful to Miss Euphemia for so willingly undertak; 
(the whispered menaces of Lady Grouts being i 
by nobody but the young lady herself.) to do ali that 
could be done under such untoward circums 
She would endeavour to accompany herself throngh 
little ballad ; and thus it proceeded :— 

O leave me (twang) to my sorrow, (twang twang) 

“ Dear me!” 





For my soul (fwang) 
“ Mischief take it!” 
is heavy (twang) to-day ; (twang twang) 
“T told you, manma, I couldn’t.” 
O leave me (twang) 
“ There’s another string gone!” 
and to-morrow (wang) 
- “ You see it is nothing without an accompaniment" 

These dark clouds (twang) 

“ You really must excuse me ;” and away went the 
guitar. 

Mr. Claudius Bagshaw, with all his literature,science, 
and philosophy, now, for the first time, wondered how 
any thing could fail, so much trouble having been 
taken to insure success. Drawing forth his repeater, he 
a-hem’d! and just muttered, “ Unaccountable! Hem! 
upon my word! One o'clock, and no pleasure yet!" 

“One o'clock!’ echoed his spouse ; “ then ‘tis time 
for your eye, dear!” and Bagshaw was compelled not 
only to suffer his damaged optics to be dabbled by his 
tormentingly-affectionate wife, but to submit again 
be hoodwinked, in spite of his entreaties to thecm 
drary, and his pathetic assurances that he had not yet 
seen a bit of the prospect; a thing he had set his heat 
upon. Now occurred a dead silence of some minutes 
A steamboat rushed by. Bagshaw seized this oppor 
tunity to make a display of his scientific acquirementy 
and this he did with the greater avidity, as he had long 
wished to astonish Vice-president Snodgrass. Beside, 
in the event of his offering to deliver a course of lee 
tures at the Institution, the Vice-president might bea 
evidence to his capabilities for the purpose—his a 
quaintance not only with the facts, but with the term 
of science. Whether those terms were al ways correelly 
applied, we confess ourselves not sufficiently learned 
to pronounce. 

“How wondrous is the science of mechanism! hor 
variegated its progeny, how simple, yet how com 
pound! Iam propelled to the consideration of this 
subject by having optically perceived that ingeniow 
nautical instrument, which has just now flown along 
like a mammoth, that monster of the deep! You dik 
me how are steamboats propagated? in other words 
how is such an infinite and immovable body inveigled 
along its course? 1 will explain it to you. It is 
the power of friction: that is to say, the two wheelf 
or paddles, turning diametrically, or at the same me 
ment, on their axioms, and repressing by the rotundily 
of their motion the action of the menstruum in which 
the machine floats—water being, in a philosophical 
sense, a powerful non-conductor—it is clear, that ill 
proportion as is the revulsion so is the progression} 
and as is the centrifugal force, so is the’ — 
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Pooh!” cried Uncle John, “let us have some 


susie!” 
I have 


4 an apprehension, Bagshaw,” said the Vice- 
though I should not presume to dispute 
eat you are wrong in your theory of the 
: force of the axioms. However, we will 
int at the Grand-Junction. But come, 
dm the" Dettingen Te Deum.’” 
frederic and the young ladies having, by many 
pebearsals, perfected themselves in the performance of 
this piece, instantly complied. Scarcely had they 
ached the fourth bar, when Jack Richards, who had 
pot for a long time perpetrated a joke, produced a 
hash, brassy-toned, German Eolina, and 


« Blew a blast so loud and shrill,” 


that the Dutch pug began to bark, Carlo to howl, and 
the other nuisance, Master Charles, to cry. The Ger- 
man Eolina was of itself bad enough, but these con- 

noises were intolerable. Uncle John aimed 
3 blow with a large apple, which he was 
just about to bite, at the head of Carlo, who, in order 
to give his lungs fair play, was standing on all fours on 
the hampers. The apple missed the dog, and went 
gome distance beyond him into the water. Mr. Carlo, 
attributing to Uncle John a kinder feeling than that 
which actually prompted the proceeding, looked upon 
it as a good-natured expedient to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of adding his mite tc the amusements of the day, 
by displaying a specimen of his training. Without 
waiting for a second hint, he plunged into the river, 
geized the apple, and, paddling up to the side of the 
boat with the prize triumphantly exhibited in his jaws, 
to the consternation of the whole party, he scrambled 
in between Uncle John and his master, dropped the 
apple upon the floor, distributed a copious supply of 
Thames water amongst the affrighted beholders, 
squeezed his way through them as best he could, and, 
with an air of infinite self-satisfaction, resumed his 
place on the hampers. 

Had Mr. Jack Richards, the owner of the dog, been 
atthe bottom of the Thames a week before this de- 
lightiul 24th, not one of the party, Mr. Richards ‘him- 
self excepted, would have felt in the slightest degree 
concemed; but since, with a common regard to polite- 
ness, they could not explicitly tell him so, they con- 
tented themselves with bestowing upon Mr. Carlo 
every term of opprobrium, every form of execration, 
which good manners would allow—leaving it to the 
sagacity of “ the life and soul of the company” to apply 
them to himself, if so it might be agreeable to him. 
Poor fellow! he felt the awkwardness of his situation, 
and figuratively, as well as literally speaking, this 
exploit of his dog threw a damp upon him, as it had 
done upon every one else. 

For some time, the Pic-nics pursued their way in 
solemn silence. At length, Bagshaw, perceiving that 
thete would be very little pleasure if matters were 
allowed to go on in this way, exclaimed, “ An intelli- 
gent observer, not imbued with the knowledge of our 
intentions, would indicate us to be a combination of 
— spirits, rowed by Charon across the river 


In cases of this kind, the essential is to break the 


ice. Conversation was now resumed. “Ah! ha!” 
said the Vice-president, “ Sion House.” 

. residuum of the Northumberlands,” said 
Claudius,“ one of the most genealogical and antique 
families in England.” And here, having put forth so 
much classical and historical lore, almost in a breath, 
he marked his own satisfaction by a short, single cough. 
The Viee-president said nothing, but he thought to 
himself,“ There is much more is this Bagshaw than 
I suspected.” 

Jack Richards was up again. “Come what's done 

K 


sa 


can’t be helped; but, upon my soul! I am sorry at 
being the innocent cause gf throwing cold water on 
the party.” 

“Cold water, indeed! look at me, sir,” said Miss 
Snubbleston, with tears in her eyes, and exhibiting her 
ci-devant shoulder-of-mutton sleeves, which, but half 
an hour before, as stiff and stately as starch could 
make them, were now hanging loose and flabby about 
her skinny arms. 

“Too bad Jack, to bring that cursed Carlo of yours!” 
Carlo, perceiving that he was the subject of convarsa- 
tion, was instantly on his legs, his eye steadily fixed 
upon Uncle John, evidently expecting a signal for a 
second plunge. The alarm was general, and every 
tongue joined in the scream of “ Lie down, sir! lie 
down!” 

Uncle John, whose nostrils had been more than once 
offended by the odour from his friend’s garlick sausage, 
and who had on each and every such occasion vented 
an exclamation of disgust, to the great amusement of 
Mr. Richards, (who chuckled with delight to think of 
the exchange he had secretly effected,) here, in the 
very middle of the stream, resolved to rid himself of 
the annoyance. Unperceived by any one, he gently 
drew the parcel from Richards’s coat: pocket, and let 
it drop into the water! Like King Richard’s pierced 
coffin, once in, it soon found the way to the bottom. 
Uncle John could scarcely restrain his inclination to 
laugh aloud ; however, he contrived to assume an air 
of indifference, and whistled part of a tune. 

Arrived at Twickenham, the boatmen were ordered 
to pull up to a beautiful meadow, sloping down to the 
water's edge. "T'was the very thing for them! In an 
instant they were all ashore; and the hampers were 
placed near a large tree, beneath whose spreading 
boughs they resolved to take their rural meal. The 
invention of eating and drinking is one of which much 
may be said both pro and con; that it is excessively 
vulgar we at once admit ; but there is this in its favour, 
that the near prospect of a good dinner does much 
towards the restoration of suspended harmony; and 
savage must be his heart, his very nature uncharitable 
and unforgiving, who feels no touch of kindness for, 
or sympathy with, his fellow-creatures at the sound of 
the dinner-bell. The beneficial effect of the approach- 
ing repast wes evident now. They shook hands with 
each other; spoke with some degree of composure of 
the failure of the concert; alluded to their wetting as 
a mere trifle ; caressed Carlo; refrained from throwing 
the yelping, barking, Dutch pug into the Thames; 
and some of them even patted the scrubby white head 
of Master Charles. “Well,” said Bagshaw, “I knew 
our pains and trouble would be rewarded; we shall 
have a pleasant day after all.” 

They were just preparing to open their packages 
when a servant came running towards them. “ Beg 
pardon, gentlemen ; don’t you see that post?” and he 
directed their attention to a sign-board bearing the 
hospitable notice that any person, or persons, landing 
to dine in those meadows, would be prosecuted. 

“ But,” said Bagshaw, “ what damage or deteriora- 
tion of property can we possibly inflict?”—* Don’t 
know sir; but Sir Gregory Grumpy does not like his 
grass to be greased all over with ham and chicken.” 
Remonstrance was in vain; so they re-embarked their 
“ provender and themselves, and pulled farther up the 
river. Bagshaw leoked at his repeater, and shook his 
head. 

The next place at which they attempted a landing 
was equally prohibited, though the prohibition appear- 
ed in the more polite form of an invitation: “ You are 
requested not to dine here.” Now, with respect to 
these prohibitions, as about eating and drinking, some- 
thing may be said on both sides. Neither Mr. Bag- 
shaw, nor any of his party, (with the exception, per- 





haps of Jack Richards, would have pulled up the 
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grass or mutilated the trees, or broken down the hedges, 
or poked their noses in, at Sir Gregory Grumpy’s 
dining-room windows; but we know that certain per- 
sons have committed such indiscretions: and that is 
the best excuse we can imagine for what would other- 
wise appear to be a churlish proceeding. 

At last, however, they discovered an undefended 
spot, and of this they took possession. There was no 
time to lose—they had had no pleasure yet—so Bag- 
shaw entreated that every one would “ put his shoul- 
der to the wheel, and te on the gui vala.” In an 
instant a large heavy hamper was landed, but, as in 
compliance with Bagshaw’s request every one did 
something to help, a scene of confusion was the con- 
sequence, and numerous pieces of crockery-were in- 
valided ere the cloth was properly spread, and the 
dishes, plates, and glasses distributed. But for the 
feast. Mr. Snodgrass's basket was opened, and out of 
it were taken four remarkably fine chickens, and a 
tongue—uncooked! There was but one mode of ac- 
counting for this trifling omission. Mr. Snodgrass’s 
Betty was a downright matter-of-fact person, who 
obeyed orders to the very letter. Having been told, the 
evening before, to get four fine chickens for roasting, 
together with a tongue, and to pack them, next morn- 
ing, in a basket, she did so literally and strictly; but, 
as she had received no distinct orders to dress them, 
to have done so she would have deemed an impertinent 
departure from her instructions. Well; since people 
in a high state of civilization, like Mr. Claudius Bag- 
shaw and his friends, cannot eat raw chickens, they 
did the only thing they could under the circumstances 
—they grumbled exceedingly, and put them back 
again into the basket. This was a serious deduction 
in the important point of quantity, and Uncle John 


felt a slight touch of remorse at having thrown as he | 


thought, his friend’s Italian sausage into the Thames. 
However, there was still provision in the garrison. 
But the run of luck in events, as at a game of whist, 
may be against you ; and when it is so, be assured that 
human prudence and foresight (remarkable as even 
Mrs. Bagshaw’s, who bespoke her pigeons seven weeks 
before she wanted them,) avail but little. When the 
packages were first stowed in the boat, the pigeon-pie 
was inadvertently placed at the bottom, and every 


thing else, finishing with the large heavy hamper of | 


crockery, with Carlo on that, upon it; so that when it 
was taken up it appeared a chaotic mass of pie-crust, 
broken china, pigeons, brown paper, beef-steak, eggs, 
and straw! “ Now this is enough to provoke a saint,” 
said Bagshaw; and no one attempting to deny the 
position, with this salvo for his own character of phi- 
losophie patience, he indulged himself in the full 
expression of his vexation and sorrow. After a minute 
examination, he declared the pie to be “a complete 
squash,” and that nobody could venture to eat it but at 
the imminent risk of being choked. As he was about 
to throw it over the hedge, Miss Snubbleston, seized 
with an unusual fit of generosity, called ot to him, 
“ What are you doing? Though it isn’t fit for us to 
eat, it will be quite a treat to the poor watermen. I 
dare say, poor souls, they don’t often get pigeon-pie.” 
But the good genius of Mr. Carlo prevailed; and the 
truth of the adage, “ "Tis an ill wind that blows no- 
body good,” was confirmed in his mind as he found 
himself busily employed in the ingenious operation of 
separating pigeon from porcelain. It was, doubtless, 


———_ 
some bread and—Could it be possible! After so 
preparation, and Mr. Bagshaw’s committee of « 
vender” to boot, that no one should have thonghe a 
so obvious a requisite as bread! There would mete 
time to send Mr. Bagshaw to Twickenham town 
procure some, for it was getting late ; and if they la 
the tide, they should be on the water till : 
and they did not like the appearance of the sky which 
was by no means so blue as it had hither been, 
However, the want of bread did not much signaty: 
they could make a shift with Miss Snubbleston’s iy 
cuits and pound-cakes. But Uncle John did NOt Come 
out on an excursion of pleasure to make shift; NO mor, 
did Bagshaw, nor did any of the others, Then 
was nothing else to be done: so where is Miss Snub. 
bleston’s basket? And where is Master Charles? 
Gracious! Don’t be alarmed, the precious rarity is jg 








no danger. He was soon discovered behind & tag 
whither he had dragged the fruit and cakes, and wa 
engaged with all his might and main in an endeg 
with a piece of stick, to force out an apple. Ip ths 
attempt, as it was presently seen, the interesting chilg 
had cracked a bottle, the contents of which—merely 4 
preparation of oil, vinegar, and mustard, for the salaj 
—were quietly dribbling through the pound-cake 
biscuits, and fruit. Similar aspirations to those whig 
had lately been so cordially expressed for the Duth 
pug, were now most devoutly formed in behalf ¢ 
Master Charles. “This comes of people bringing they 
plaguey brats with them,” said Uncle and Bagshaw, 
‘ While this scene was going on, Jack Richards, pe 
ceiving that the service of the table was incomplete, 

















extremely ill-bred in one dog not to invite another, 
and Cupid expressed his sense of the slight by a long- 
continued yell, which drew down upon him, from the 
equally disappointed bipeds of the company, sundry 
wishes, the positive accomplishment of which would 
not have tended much to his personal happiness. The 
next basket was opened. Things were not altogether 
in a desperate state. Mr. Wrench’s ham was in perfect 
order, and that, with Miss Snubbleston’s salad, and 





bethought him of Uncle John’s silver-handled knive 
and forks, and spoons. He felt first in one pocket 
then in the other; then he ran down to search the boat, 
then he rummaged the baskets. “Jack, my boy! 
hallooed Uncle John, “don’t trouble yourself, you'll 
never see that again.”” “ What, sir?” “1 could ng 
bear the smell of it any longer, so I slyly drew itout 
of your pocket, and dexterously let it fall into the 
deepest part of the Thames.” And here Uncle John 
chuckled, and looked about him for applause. “Bley 
me, sir! Don't say so—why—bless my heart!—you 
don’t know !—before we got into the boat, I put the 
sausage into your pocket, and your case of cutlery int 
my own!” ‘There was a general burst of laughter 
against Uncle John. He turned as pale as—nay, paler 
than any thing that has ever yet been dragged into the 
comparison ; for an irstant he stood stock-still, thes 
thrust his hand into his pocket, drew forth the w 
fortunate substitute, and at the same time exclaiming 
“vexation!” dashed it violently to the ground. He 
next buttoned his coat from the bottom to the t 
pulled down his cuffs, whispered to his no-longereé 
mired Jack Richards—* You shall hear from me, Me 
;” and saying aloud to Bagshaw, “ This comesd 
your confounded party of pleasure, sir,” away he went, 
and returned to town outside a Twickenham coach: 
resolving by the way to call out that Mr. Richanis 
and to eject the Bagshaws from the snug corner they 
held in bis last will and testament. 

This explosion seemed to have banished pleasurt 
for that day. They were all, more or less, outd 
humour; and instead of making the best of things # 
they had hitherto done, they now made the worst 
them. Sir Thomas's hamper of his choice wine, which 
by the by, he purchased at a cheap shop for the ® 
casion, was opened; and slices of ham were cut wil 
their only knife and fork. Jack Richards tried o & 
facetious, but it would not do. He gave Bagshaws 
poke in the ribs, which was received with @ Vey 
formal-—“ Sir, ] must beg” to Mr. Wrench, junit 
he said, “ You have not spoken much to-day—butya@ 








have made amends for your silence—do you takebe 


Your ham is good, though your tongue is not 


much!” Instead of laughing, Mr. Wrench si 
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a 

-og about “impertinent liberties,” and “ satis- 
action.” Qn being invited by Sir Thomas to a second 

of his “old East India,” he said that one was a 
on rather not double the Cape A - the — 

pagne, he inquired whether there 
gas aif supply of gooseberries that year. In 
short, whether it were that the company knew not 
how to appreciate his style of wit and pleasantry, or 
thet he was in reality a very disagreeable person, the 
fact is that—But hold! let us say nothing ill of him: 
he died last week at Folkstone, of a surfeit of goose, 
jn the forty-ninth year of his age. For the consolation 
of such as were amused by him, and regret his loss, 
he it remembered that there are still to be found many 
Jack Richardses in this world. 
As we have said, they now seemed resolved to make 
the worst of every thing: the grass was damp, the 

ts were troublesome, Carlo’s nose was in every 
body's face, Cupid's teeth at every body’s calves, and 
Master Charles was ill of too many sour apples; it 
was growing late, and no good could come of sitting 
longer in the open air. They re-embarked. By the 
time they reached Pytney, it was pitch dark, and the 
tide was setting against them. They moved on in 
mute impatience, for there was a slight sprinkling of 
rain. It now fell in torrents. Master Charles grew 
frightened and sereamed, Cupid yelped, and Carlo 
howled. Accompanied the rest of the way by these 
pleasing sounds, at one in the morning (two hours and 
a half later than they had intended,) they arrived at 
Westminster-stairs, dull, dreary, drowsy, discontented, 
and drenched. 

How this day's excursion failed of being “ the plea- 
santest thing that -ever was,” after the pains, trouble, 
labour, inconvenience, and bodily suffering he had en- 
dured to make it so, Mr. Claudius Bagshaw, with all 
his literature, science, and philosophy, is still utterly 
at a loss to discover; but he is resolved to renew the 
experiment once again, on the 24th of August next 
ensuing ; and to secure an additional chance in favour 
of its success—he will commence his preparations at 
Christmas. 

————<=>_ 


HOPE. 


SorrounDED with misfortunes, and opposed by 
calamity, man stands in need of some helping hand to 
assist him in this world of troubles. The assistance 
which he gains, is the pleasing idea that something 
more congenial to his wishes will take place. He 
feeds upon the prospect of better fortune—he lives 
upon the expectation of more blissful days. He ima- 
gines that to-morrow’s sun will shine with uncommon 
joyousness—that peace before unknown, and pleasures 
never tasted, will be showered upon him. Although 
the morrow arrives with the same ill fortune, and 
envelopes him in the same cloud of misery, yet he 
despairs not of tasting at some future period, the real 
enjoyments of happy life. Thus Hope, “the balm and 
life-blood of the soul,” enables him to support with 
fortitude the frowns of a giddy world, and the scoffs 
of fickle fortune. 

Indulgent Heaven, granting to mortals every need- 
ful aid, gave them hope, as a directing star, to guide 
them through life’s dangerous paths. Hope throws 
4 mantle of consolation over our sorrows, and admi- 
histers comfort to our despairing minds. In her we 
find much to alleviate our distresses. 

The slave, scourged by the rod of a tyrannic master, 
suffers the cruel treatment, while he revolves in his 


_ mind the pleasing hope of escaping, ere long, from the 


t insupportable cruelty of his domineering despot. 
The delightful sensation that he shall once more enjoy 
his liberty, meliorates his hard condition, and makes 
life tolerable. 


The hope of happiness in a life to come operates 
upon all our early conduct. No joy is so perfeet as 
that which the christian feels when hope inspires him 
to his noble and heavenly doings; the prize of glory 
is before his sight, and he is urged on to discharge his 
duty by the inspiration of a heavenly reward. When 
the grim messenger of death seizes upon the christian 
for his victim, then Hope shines the brightest—then 
Hope is most ready to administer comfort—then Hope 
is prized the highest;and is thea present with her 
smiling countenance. 

Hope, although an advocate of peace and happiness, 
does not always carry with her blessings. “She cal- 
culates her schemes for a long and durable life, presses 
forward to imaginary points of bliss; and grasps at im- 
possibilities ;” and consequently very often ensnares 
men into beggary, ruin, and dishonour. 

In whatever state man exists he continually hopes 
for an alteration, which may be more agreeable to his 
wishes. The present is not so pleasing, as fond anti- 
cipation realizes in the future. When disappoinment 
crowds the mind, and fresh sorrows hover round the 
soul, the imagination is called into action to paint a 
more pleasing scene of things which soon shall happen. 
The friend, whose pale visage indicates disease, and 
whose faltering limbs scarce support his feeble frame, 
draws forth the sympathetic wish that his health may 
be restored. 

From Hope sweet consolation is derived. From 
Hope the palpitating heart receives a cordial. All that 
can please or delight the fancy, feels a new influence 
from Hope’s fascinating charms. Let hope be banished 
from the mind of man, and what joy is there left in 
his heart? Without this first and best great gift of 
Heaven, the manly vigour of the soul would droop 
away, the energies of the mind would languish, and 
every faculty would cease to operate. 


——— 
A DAUGHTER'S 


Sometimes I was conscious of gathering roughness 
from the continual conflict with passion and prejudice, 
and that the fine edge of the feelings could not ever 
be utterly proof against the corrosion of such an atmo- 
sphere. Then I sought my home, and called my bird 
of song, and listened to ihe warbling of her high, 
heaven-toned voice. The melody of that music fell 
upon my soul, like oil upon the* troubled billows, and 
all was tranquil. I wondered where my perturbations 
had fled, but still more that I had ever indulged them. 
Sometimes the turmoil and fluctuation of the world, 
threw a shade of dejection over me: then it was her 
pride to smooth my brow, and to restore its smile. 
Once, a sorrow of the common order had fallen upon 
me; it rankled in my breast like a dagger’s point; I 
came to my house, but I shunned all inmates. I threw 
myself down in solitude, that I might wrestle alone 
with my fate, and subdue it; a light footstep approach- 
ed, but I heeded it not. A form of beauty was on the 
sofa by my side, but I regarded it not. Then my-hand 
was softly clasped, breathed upon, pressed to her ruby 
lips. It was enough. I took my daughter in my arms, 
and my sorrow vanished. Had she essayed the hack- 
neyed expression of sympathy, or even the usual 
epithets of endearment, I might have desired her to 
leave my presence. Had she uttered only a single 
»word, it would have been too much, so wounded was 
my spirit within me. -But the deed, the very poetry 
of tenderness, breathing, not speaking, melted “the 
winter of my discontent.” Ever was she endued with 
that most exquisite of woman's perfections, a know- 
ledge both when to be silent and where to speak, and 
so to speak that the frost might dissolve from around 
the heart she loved, and its discords be tuned to har- 


LOVE. 











mony. 
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LINES ON SEEING MR. LANDSEER'S PIC- 
TURE OF THE DEATH OF THE STAG. 


BY MRS. NORTON. 


Lo! where he dies—the forest king, 
The untamed creature of the hills ; 
His red blood tints the torrent's spring, 
And blushes to the distant rills. 
On hath he flown, with hunted speed, 
In hope to quench that unknown pain ;* 
Leap! leap, poor victim, thou art freed, 
They cannot bid thee flee again! 
He leaps!—the torrent foams around, 
He heaves with pain his ebbing breath, 
The turbid waters’ hollow sound 
O’ercomes the gasping sobs of death. 
Torn, harassed, wounded, lo! he turns, 
With yearning heart and upward gaze, 
To where the sunlight faintly burns, 
With misty and reflected rays; 
Nor knows that, in that distant break, 
Over the blue hills, far away, 
His dying eyes are doomed to take 
Their last farewell of light and day. 
Those dying eyes! the gaze is there 
Which measures not the moments given— 
The hunted, animal despair, 
Which dreads no hell—and hopes no heaven! 
Within that pained and throbbing heart, 
Vague sense of suffering and of fear 
Bids life’s deep instinct act its part, 
But tells not being’s close is near. 


Perish! the foes have reached thy side, 
Who erst pursued thee, vainly flying; 
They struggle with thee in the tide, 
And triumph in thy pangs while dying! 
Perish! the crowd of human foes, 
Who slay in sport; and shout with mirth, 
When slow some crowned forehead bows 
Its antlered beauty to the earth— 
Are near thee now—they stand and shade 
With eager hands their eager eyes, 
While fail those energies which made 
The only value of their prize. 
Hard Triumph, with no heart to grieve, 
Watches thy glistening eye grow dim; 
Proud that all strength and fleetness leave 
Each sick, and strained, and quivering limb. 
’Tis a mysterious thought, th’ extent 
Of grace, and strength, and life which goes, 
(By man, Death’s shrinking victim, sent,) 
Where dark Oblivion’s portals close. 
Tis a mysterious thought; for great 
The proud display of God’s high power— 
Did He so fair a thing create, 
The pastime of a cruel hour %4 
But such are not the thoughts which fill 
Their hearts, who come with bounding feet, 
Proud of superior strength and skill, 
To watch the hunted stag’s defeat ; 
Methinks I see them, wandering out 
Across those blue autumnal hills, 
And pealing back the hunter’s shout, 
That long the distant echo fills. 


I am in Scotland! Tay’s broad lake 
Spreads far away before mine eyes, 

Loved for its own—for others’ sake, 
And bright beneath its cloudless skies. 

Zam in Scotland! I behold 
Shehallion’s high and narrow peak, 


* The deer when wounded, always, if possible, 
takes to the water. 





ee, 


Where evening, purple, dark, and cold, 
O’ercomes day’s last, faint, crimson streak, 
I hear, Moness, thy deafening fall, 
Or wander to the Prince’s Cave ; 
Climb thy steep side, dark Garoval, 
Or glide o’er Rannoch’s glassy wave; 
Scarce knowing which may seem most fair 
The glittering sunshine of its day, 
Or the pale moonlight, lingering there, 
Like love, when hope hath pass’d away! 


I wake! ’twas but the perfect skill, 
Young painter, of thy practised hand, 
Which could my heart so strangely fill 
With visions of another land. 
Dear land! to which thought’s weary wing 
Yearns often with a wishful flight, 
Midst the dark city’s meagre spring, 
And scenes of artificial light, 
Where the down-dashing torrents brave 
The dark rock’s side with ceaseless roar; 
Where the calm lake’s translucent wave 
Curls rippling to the even shore. 
That pleasure which is linked with pain, 
Hath filled my eyes with happy tears, 
And made my heart grow young again 
With feelings of forgotten years! 
The days return, when morning’s rise 
Woke me to spend long hours of mirth, 
And light sleep left my dazzled eyes, 
Suddenly with the sunshine’s birth. 
Those days are past—my heart, more cold, 
Hath learned to play its practised part, 
Less joyous than the days of cld— 
Less ready, too, are tears to start. 
Like an unsummoned spirit, close 
Within my heart my memory lives— 
I take life, as its current flows, 
I take the spring the city gives; 
Pale blossoms, withering while they blow, 
Cramped foliage on the dusty trees; 
No moss-banks where the waters flow— 
Nor freshness in the loaded breeze; 
t yet "tis Spring; and life is life 
Tho’ its best dreams grow faint and dim; 
And vanish, in its ceaseless strife, 
All energy of heart and limb. 
Hopes tempt at first which shrink and die, 
Tried in the furnace-fire of truth— 
And there are feelings which must fly 
And leave us with our days of youth. 
Till like that fair forsaken thing 
Who grew “ not happy, but content,” 
When those dear hopes have taken wing 
In soberer mood our life is spent. 
Nor sigh we for the broken spell, 
Save in some deep entranced hour 
Like that which o’er my spirit fell 
When gazing on thy pencil’s power. 
—»_—-_ 


“TO MY FATHER, WITH A PRESENT.” 


Dear Father, with a grateful sense 
Your kindness I review; 
. But to return full recompense 
Is more than I can do. 


Yet gratitude may joy declare; 
Delight inspires my lay, 

To think that now ’tis all my care 
A something to repay. 

This little gift you will receive— 
"Tis little, it is true; 

But yet accept it, and believe 
I'll share my iast with you. 
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THE IRISH JAUNTING CAR. 


> 


BY MRS. 8. 


Cc. HALL. 


«A BEAUTIFUL car! Won't yer honour go with 
Shaun Langley? Sorra such a horse from Passage to 
Waterford. Stand out 0’ the way, ye pack of imposters! 
Sure it isn’t such a garron as that you’d put before his 
honour? Look. at his shandrumdandy! Whew! it 

together by nothing at all!— it'll go to pieces 
the first bit of bad road that comes in its way.” 

This wes the first specimen of genuine Irish brogue 
I had heard for more than sixteen years, and I felt an 
indescribable sensation as it fell upon my ear, while 
once more standing on my native soil. Our reply to 
the invitation was—“ We don’t want a car.” 

“Ob! I ax yer honour'’s pardon. Then it’s for you 
the Swish car is waitin there all the mornin forenint 
us at the side o’ the hill. Holloa! Misther Ally’s man! 
Come down, will ye? Here’s the English company. 
Come, step out. Holloo! holloo!” 

The truth is, our friend “ hollooed” so loudly, that 
he would have been invaluable on board the steam- 
boat we had just quitted, as a speaking-trumpet. In 
answer to his summons, half tumbling, whole galloping 
down the hill, came the “ Swiss car.” 

Many years had passed since I visited my native 
land; and sooth to say, I had a sort of intuitive dread 
that my remembrances would lose much of their couleur 
de rose if brought into actual contact with the realities 
of Irish life. My poetry and patriotism received a 
severe shock on perceiving that the inhabitants of 
Passage had whitewashed the roofs instead of the 
walls of their cabins; and that the pigs roved from 
dwelling to dwelling in unrestrained freedom and 


loquacity. I wonder what Turner would make of the 


village of Passage in one of his foregrounds? Would 
it be possible to idealize it ?—that little church upon 
the hill looks really as if Protestantism was decaying as 
fast as its adversaries could desire. But then the pigs, 
—the everlasting pigs—long-backed, grunting, dirty 


animals. One would te led to imagine from a peep | 
| the harness, perfectly independent of oil or blacking, 


into Passage that Ireland was a vast pig-stye. 


“This will ne*er do,” thought [ to myself, shutting | 








who have the clean straw to lie upon, while their 
lords and masters put up with the dirty—who eat that 
Irish luxury, a maley potatoe, while their mistresses 
are content with the damp ones—and who go to bed 
by candlelight, while the family sit in the dark. 

The pretty Swiss car conveyed us to a house where . 
the cordial welcome of people I had never before seen, 
assured me I was not in England. I mean no offence 
to a nation I esteem—ay, and love—more than any 
other in the world; but I must say the English have 
not the art of making strangers feel at their ease. The 
French have acquired it by study; but an Irishman is 
born with it—it is found in the peasant’s hut, as well 
as in nobleg dwellings. The moment you set foot on 
Irish ground you feel “at home;” that domestic epithet 
is the only one 1 can find to convey a perfect idea of 
the freedom and hospitality which prevail there among 
all classes of society. 

When the tinie came for us to proceed on our jour- 
ney, it was found that the Swiss car could not take our 
luggage, sv we determined to hire a machine which 
we heard was “ wonderful strong,” and a hurse that 
“ would go to Bannow and back in less than no time.” 

Now I am anxious that my experience should warn 
others against the evils of Irish travelling—at least in 
so far as concerns the confiding of life and limb to the 
tender mercies of “ an outside jaunting car.” Public 
or private, they are all execrable. Had siy English 
readers ever the good fortune to behold one? If not, 
let them imagine a long box, elevated upon what are 
called springs; this long box forms the centre of the 
machine, and, to confess the truth, is a convenient 
place for conveying luggage; at each side of the under 
part projects a board, which forms the seats, and from 
these depend narrow moveable steps, upon which it 
was intended the feet of the travellers shall rest; the 
driver's seat is elevated over one end of the box, and 
is generally composed of crooked bars of iron, while 


is twisted and patched, and tied so as to leave but 


my eyes upon the ugly village of Ballyhack—on the | little trace of what it originally was, either in forma- 
opposite side of the river—when fairly stowed away | tion or quality. Upon one of these atrocities was I 


in the very pretty and convenient machine sent for us 
by our friends. “J shall hate the country before I 
arive at my journey’s end.” 

“Is the sun too much in yer eyes, Ma’am, dear?” 
etclaimed a kind voice at my elbow, just as the driver 
was mounting. “Put up your numparal, my darlint. 
Yer bonnet’s too small, my lady: which, though an 
advantage to me, is the contrary to you. It’s a beauti- 
fal sun, God bless it, for the harvest ;—but I’m doubtin 
if it's as bright over the wather as it is here. Well, 
glory be to God, they can’t take the hames of the sun 
from us, any way. There, now you're not so sinsible 
of the heat! A safe and plisant journey to yez here 
and hereafther! T'ake the baste asy, Michael, up the 
hill. Sure Ireland’s bothered entirely wid the hills— 

the roads are as smoeth as wax from this to Ban- 
now.” And on we went. 

How very, very delightful is a small kindness, gar- 
nished by a little bit of flattery. The church upon the 
Opposite hill became absolutely picturesque; and so 
would have been the village—but for the pigs; an old 
lady with thirteen young ones had taken undisputed 
possession of a Kish of potatoes under shelter of what 
was called a cottage door, while its kind mistress, 
intent upon my not being incommoded by the sun- 
beams, either did not see, or seeing did not heed their 
ravages. I thought of the happy pigs 6f Mulinevat, 





seated, my feet hanging down upon the “step”—if I 
leaned back, I bumped my head against the driver's 
seat; if I sat forward, I must inevitably have fallen 
upon what our charioteer called “ Brag new powdher 
pavement,” the said powdher pavement consisting of a 
quantity of red granite broken into lumps the size of a 
giant’s hand, and strewn thickly over the hills and 
hollows of a most wicked road. : 

Our party consisted of three. Now, on these cars 
you are placed dos-d-dos, and as.three could not pos- 
sibly sit on a side intended for two, I had half the» 
vehicle to myself; the gentlemen chatting ofefwlitics 
on the back opposite (to invent an Irishism) seat. 

“I hope yer honour’s comfortable?” inquired the 
driver, afier a terrific jolt, with that familiar, yet re- 
spectful manner, which distinguishes a race now almost 
extinct even in primitive Ireland—the race of old 
servants. “I hope your honour’s comfortable. I think 
this a dale pleasanter than them Swish cars, though I 
did my best to niake that easy for you this morning.” 

“Indeed! What did you do to it, Michael?” 

“ Faith, then, just put half a hundred of stones in 
the bottom of it, and plenty of straw over them to keep 
it steady, which you’d*ha’ never know’d—only I'm 
afther telling you—these mighty fly-away cars, them 


Surrin ones, are not asy and steady like these”—(ano- 


ther terrific jolt that would have destroyed the springs 
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of the best made London phaeton)—Michael looked 
round at me, and then repeated, “ I hope yer honour’s 
comfortable!” It seemed a bitter mockery of comfort, 
and yet poor Michael did not mean it so. At last we 
got over the “ powdher pavement,” and even the gen- 
tlemen congratulated themselves on the event. When, 
lo and behold! we stood at the fuot of what I was told 
was a “ little hill,” the poor horse eyed it with strong 
symptoms of dislike. 

“It’s a fine mornin’,” said Mike, pulling the horse 
to a dead stop. 

“ So it is,” said I. 

“ Gintlemin, there’s a beautiful view from this hill,” 
persisted our driver, “ and the sweetest of fresh air— 
and to walk it up would do ye a dale of good. You 
might travel long enough in England without comin’ 
across such a prospict.” 

“ Shall I walk also, Michael ?” 

“Oh, sorra a step! Sure Nimble (that’s the baste’s 
name) will go a dale the better from havin’ a lady to 
carry. Gee up, my man! Cushla machree was every 
inch of ye. Nimble, my darlint! it’s yerself that was 
the beauty—onct!” 

» “ It is a long time ago, then,” replied I, looking with 
compassion upon the poor, long-boned animal. 

“Indeed, you may say that, lady dear. You see he’s 
kilt entirely with the hard work ; and the poor appe- 
tite, though that last is lucky, for it’s little the man 
that owns him has to give him to eat.” 

“ How is that, Michael ?” 

“ Faith, it’s myself can’t tell you, my lady, only sor- 
row has long legs, and his landlord’s as hard as the 
devil’s forehead” —(another jolt, 1 thought the car was 
broken to atoms.) 

“ Michael, what is the matter?” 

“ Troth, Ma’am, we're done for! I wish I hadn't 
sent the gintlemin on; but you wouldn’t have a knife, 
or a piece of ould leather, or a taste o’ rope in yer 
pocket—asy, Nimble—bad luck to ye, will ye stand 
asy? Small blame to the baste to want to get on; 
there’s a black cloud comin’ over Knocknaughdowly 
will soak every tack on our backs in five minutes, 
and sorra a house nearer than Kilborristhane. Come 
here do, you little gossoon, run afther thim gintlemin, 
and cali thim back; and harkee! give me that piece of 
string that’s round yer hat. Now run, run for the dear 
life. Och, faith, we're in for it; this harness ’ill never 
reach Bannow; an’ deed an’ deed poor Nimble seems 
unasy.” 

“ Was he in harness to-day, before ?” 

“ He was.” 

“ Did he go far?” 

“Not to say far, only three mile. I mean three 
goin’ and coming.” J 

“ Had he a heavy load? 

“Faith, he had. Mrs. Graham and seven of her 
children, and two nurses, and the bathin’ woman, goin’ 
and comin’ to the salt wather, to say nothin’ of the 
fish and stones and things they brings home afiher 
bathin’.” 

“TI think,” I replied, jumping off the car, “that I 
will walk on to the next village, and send you some 
assistance; it is evident the horse can never achieve 
the hill.” 

“ God bless you, Ma'am, dear, isn’t he like ourselves, 
used to ali manner of slavery? 1 ax yer pardon! but 
if yer ladyship would lend me a loan of the string of 
your cloak, it would mend this little fray in the harness, 
and the never a bit of harm would I do it.” 

To Michael’s great astonishment, I did not feel dis- 
posed to part with what he so irreverently termed the 
string of my cloak, but climbed up the hill until I 
overtook my companions. One of them, a native of 
the soil, only laughed at my dilemma; he was accus- 
tomed to such adventures; and said that, within less 


~~ 


horse from a Mr. Matty Byrne; and the poor anima] 
who had been previously worn out in the service of 
Mrs. Graham and her countlesgchildren, might fare 
he best could by the road-side till the jaunting-cy 
returned. 

We posted on as fast as possible to Master Byrne’, 
and found his residence in good time, that is, jug 
before the pelting of the pitiless storm commenced. 

“Had he a horse?” “To be sure he had—three. 
beauties! Would flog the country to produce thre 
such!” “Would he lend it?” “To Mr. Alley, tro 
he would, and the veins of his heart with it, to oneg 
the name ;” and immediately he hallooed to a strapping 
youth who popped up his head from out a potato pit, 
and commanded him forthwith to bring “ Spanker” 
from the plough. 

“Upon this, Mrs. Byrne, the worthy man’s mothe, 
a venerable-looking old crone, withered and wrinkled, 
but whose jet black eyes glittered and glimmered frog 
beneath her shaggy brows, exclaimed, 

“God bless you, Matty! lave Spanker alone an 
take Jude—Spanker ‘Il spill ye entirely.” 

“ Mother, hould yer whisht and mind the paytee, 
Sure ye know Jude’s knees are broke and her hind keg 
splintered with kicking; barrin’ that, she’s the fines 
baste in the counthry.” 

“Take Lilly, then,” persisted the old lady. 

“I think ye might turn yer tongue and say Mis 
Lilly, considerin’ whose daughter she is,” retorted 
Matty. 

“The devil fetch me before I say Miss to a horse! 
continued Mrs. Byrne, “ only this I will say, though 
you are making purty faces at me behind the door, tha 
if you put Spanker under a jaunting-car, he’ll make it 
jaunt, that’s all.” 

“ Mother, dear, hould yer tongue, and I'll bring» 
a quarter of tea from Taghmon. What do you know 
about Spanker? Didn’t he go under a car from the 
to Ross and back in six hours, and never turned intoe 
ditch or a haporth but onct, and that was when he 
backed off Wellington Bridge ?” 

“ Why that wasn’t Spanker,” persisted the crone. 

“Well, ‘twas his sister,” replied Matty: “all the 
same—the same flesh and blood—they’re as likes 
two peas: only Spanker has a dale more sperit.” 

The old woman beckoned me aside. “ Ma’am, deat, 
for God’s sake don’t let him get down at any of the 
houses to have drink. He has been on the batter thes 
ten days. Sorra a better boy in the counthry when 
the drink’s not in him; but when it is, he is wome 
than a troop o’ horse, and more roaring and dangerow 
than a score of mad bulls.” 

“ But our friend’s servant will drive.” 

“Och, musha, don't attempt. it; Spanker wouldn't 
let man or baste drive him, barrin’ Matty.” 

An agreeable position'—the prospect of being dash 
ed to pieces by a mad Irish horse, or upset by a wild 
Irish driver! There was no help for it. 

The shower was over; “ the valley lay smiling before 
us.” Michael and the car had arrived; the luggage, 
which was piled up in what they called—just them, 
very appropriately—the well, soaked through. Spanker, 
a bright bay, bony horse, with an exceedingly quick ey 
stood meek and quiet enough at the door. I resumed 
my seat, and looked on the beautiful prospect, which, 
as the road was tolerably good, I was enabled to enjoy. 
To the right stretched St. George’s channel, blue 8 
the heavens that overshadowed it; and sleeping calmly 
in its waters lay the Saltee Islands, smiling and gentle 
as if no treacherous rock sentineled their shores 
Nearer to the land, rich in many-tinted corn-fields, and 
bordered by soft green meadows, stretched far and 
away the island of Bannow—my dear native home; 
and in a glen to the left rose high the arches and tur 
rets of Tintern Abbey. So enchanting was the pro® 
pect, that we had almost passed unnoticed the pretty 
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village of Saltmills—a miracle of cleanliness and com- 
fort. Roses, vying with the ambitious honeysuckles, 
clambered to the roofs of every cottage—few pigs— 
po dirty children—no dunghills—all as well ordered 
to the eye as in dear England, and far, far more pic- 
turesque. The handsome peasants, in bright red 
waistcoats, and slouched straw hats, confined beneath 
the chin by a broad black riband, looking animated 
and intelligent, and withal so polite, so truly courteous. 
Then the shy, modest maidens—rosy, awkward, and 
blushing ; totally deficient in that delicacy of form and 
gelf-possession which distinguishes the girls of my 
adopted country, and yet so Noraish (if I may be per- 
mitted to coin a word ;) courtesying and smiling, and 
exchanging gluaces, and even innocent jests, with the 
few travellers who pass their way—and yet all with 
such pure modesty and genuine good-nature, that it is 
impossible to misunderstand either them or their mo- 
tives. 

«Master Byrne,” I inquired, “is your landlord resi- 
dent here ?” 

« No, thank God, Ma’am !” 

«Indeed: who is your agent then?” 

“A born gentleman—God’s fresh blessing be about 
him! As long as he is over us, we'll make a free 
present of the landlord to the English; and much good 
may he do them!” 

At this moment Spanker made a dead stop opposite 
the door of a small public house. 

“Make your horse go on,” said our friend in a cold, 
determined tone. Byrne looked round at him precisely 
with the expression of a dog when disappointed of a 
long-expected bone. 

“ He has a daning this way,” he replied. 

“I fear, Byrne, you go there more than once a 
week.” 

“Sometimes I do, my lady.” 

« Every day, Byrne ?” 

“ Not always, Ma’am dear.” 

“Twice a-day, Byrne?” 

“Faith, Ma’am, if I do, it’s Spanker’s fault, and not 
mine. When I gets on his back, thinking a trifle of 
exercise would do me good, as sure as fate he makes 
for the public—and no mistake.” 

“Believe me, it is a ruinous habit.” 

“No disputin’ it my lady; but ruin has followed 
ould Ireland so long, that it would be heart-breakin’ 
to part company now.” We were at the commence- 
ment of another hill. “I must trouble ye all to get 
off” said Byrne. “It would take more wit than would 
reach from this to Cape Clear to make Spanker go 
either up or down a iill with any body behind him.” 

We submitted to necessity and walked. 

“ Byrne,” inquired our friend—who thonght it high 
time that the driver as well as the horse should be 
“trotted out”—“ What pretty blunder was that you 
made about the books Miss Caroline told you to bring 

from the Waterford circulating library?” 

“Qh, don’t thread on my corns before the English 
quality, entirely, Masther, honey!” 

“Very well, Byrne; they will certainly hear the 
story in Bannow.” 

“Then I may us well tell it at onct,” said Matty: 
“and sure the mistake was all on her side ; for I’ll go 
bail what I brought her was more value than what 
she wanted.—‘ Any commands, Miss, for Watherford ?’ 
says [. « Yes,’ says she; ‘ go to the library, and bring 
me Hogg’s Tales; I want them very much.’ ‘ To the 
library to fetch hogs’ tails!’ says 1; ‘that’s a quare 
place to get them.’ ‘ Not at all,” says she; ‘at the 
English library. Where else would you get Hogg's 
Tales? ‘Oh! very well, Miss,’ says I; ‘as it’s the 
English library, I suppose they keep all sortings there.’ 
‘To be sure they do,’ says she; ‘ you won't forget?’ 
‘Did I ever forget any thing you bid me?’ says I. 
‘When I do,’ says I, ‘ it'll be time enough for you to 


be backbiting me,’ says I; ‘ which is a thing no young 
lady ought to do to a dacent man.’ And off [ went in 
a huff’ Well, the bustle of the town and one thing or 
another bothered me so, that I forgot where she said 
I was to get the hogs’ tails; so I walked off to the 
shambles, and haunted every stall in the place, but 
never a man there would cut off the tail of his pig for 
me, because they all said that the éail was the beauty 
of the baste. So, whin I couldn’t get the tails, I bought 
two of the prettiest bacon faces you ever saw, thinking 
they’d do fur Miss Car’line as well as the hogs’ tails! 
And to be sure, the langh they riz agin me, for it 
turned out that what she wanted was a story-book, 
written by one Mr. Hogg—and sure that’s a queer 
name for a Christian! You may get on the car now, 
Ma’am, dear.—Spanker, stand still, will ye ?—Up wid 
yez, while he’s picking Jimmy Rape’s barley through 
that hole in the hedge, for if he know’d you were 


| getting up, all the saints in tlfe calendar wouldn’t hold 
| him.” 


Another mile or two of bad road—not powder pave- 
ment, however, but an odd jumbling together of sand 
and stones upon a foundation which had never been 
properly levelled; our driver commenced chattering 
at a great rate. The horse either could not or would 
not increase his speed beyond a walk; and to the oft 
repeated question “How far are we from Bannow 
now?” the changes were rung as follows:—* Near 
upon four miles.”—“ Three miles and a perch.”— 
“ Four miles good.”——“ Whatever you may think, the 
baste counts it four :aile and a quarter.” And once, 
when I inquired of 2 smith who had left his iron cool- 
ing at the door oi ‘us forge to run and. look at us, he 
replied, after the true Irish fashion, “ Why, thin,is it 
to Bannow ye're going?” 

They certainly are the most amusing and the most 
provoking people in the whole world. My patience 
began to ebb, I think; I do not mind confessing it new 
—but I do think I was getting out of humour; [ was 
fatigued beyond the power of saying what fatigue was. 
The evening clouds were overshadowing us, and the, 
cabins very unlike the sweet cottages at Saltmills. 

“ How far is it, as the crow flies, from Ballyhay to 
Bannow?” 

“ About three miles.” 

“ And by your road ?” 

“Faith, Ma’am, dear, I wouldn't say but it’s ele- 
ven!” 

“One would think you delighted in making long 
instead of short roads.” 

“So we do—that is, the country does; the longer 
the road the longer the job—the longer the job the 
more money for the job-makers.” 

Our friend asked Master Byrne if he had been at the 
Jast election? 

“ Sure was I: and if the horse was in a goo@#humour 
I'd make time to tell the lady how below there at 
Nelson’s Bridge a pack of rascals wanted to bury me 
under it for a monument, (the bridge, I mean,) but I 
had my revenge out of them, (the ringleader)—I met’ 
him whin Andy Capel was with me, and a spik-and- 
span new hatchet in his hand—and I riz up a diseourse 
with him and contradicted him twice, which he couldn’t 
abide; and so he gave me the lie, which was all I 
wanted for an excuse to knock him dead in the ditch 
with Andy’s new hatchet——Oh, don’t look frightened, 
lady jewel; ’twasn’t with the sharp end I hit him; he 
wasn’t to say hurt, only fractioned a little—he’ll not 
give me the lie again in a hurry, that’s all. But mur- 
der in Irish-———if there isn’t a stream!” 

“ Well, it is not a foot deep.” 

“Sure I know that;. but Counsellor Dan himself 
wouldn't argufy Spanker over a running stream, though 
he says to the King, they say, ‘ William, my dear, do 
this—and Billy, my daglint, sign tother;’ yet he wouldn’t 





get Spanker ever a stream.” 
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What was to be done? Off jumped Matty and 
commenced unharnessing the abominable horse. 

“ What do you intend to do?” we inquired. 

“ Just then carry him over.” 

“ Carry what over?” 

“ The baste, to be sure.” 

“ What, that vicious brute ?” 

“ Ay, or go back to Ballyhay ?” 

The man was perfectly in earnest ; he succeeded in 
assembling two or three countrymen, who fairly lifted 
the horse over, and then pushed the car on to the op- 
posite side. 

“ And now,” says Byrne, turning to me with no 
gentle countenance, “ if you wasn’t every inch a lady, 
I'd tell you that it was very cruel to call that sinsible 
baste a vicious brute—he has come a’most the whole 
road wid ye without a kick or a stumble to signify, or 
a stoppage, or any thing but the heart’s blood of good 
manners. Didn't I rare him from a foal, trotting at 
my knee with my own childre? and hasn’t he the 
sense of a Christian? It’s little 1 thought a lady would 
turn her tongue to call him a brute.” 

I wish M'‘Clise, who has already immortalized his 
name, while immortalizing the humours of his coun- 
trymen, had seen our good friend Byrne while pleading 
the merits of his horse; it was that strange mingling 
of the ludicrous and the pathetic which brings tears 
to the eyes, while the smile is on thelip. His figure, 
tall and erect, was drawn to its full height; he stood 
with his arm resting on the neck of his favourite ; and 
the picture he drew of his reason for the affection he 
bore the creature was perfection—* Didn't [ rare him 
from a foal, trotting at my knee with my own childre?” 
—Spanker might have knocked me down after that, 
and I weuld not have called him a brute for the 
world ! 

“TI believe, Ma'am,” inquired Matty, after a pause 
occasioned by the car's jolting so loudly over a quantity 

of bad road that it would have been impossible for us to 
hear the discharge of a cannon,“ I believe you have no 
such convanient ways of travellin’ in your country as 
this? You are always shut up in coaches—and such 
kind of things—so that the fresh air can’t get about ye, 
and you have no sort of exercise: the English people 
as well as the English carriages are mighty aisy going: 
there’s no such thing as a post-chay used this side o’ 
the country on aceount of the cars.” 

The Irish are very cunning; one glance at my coun- 
tenance convinced Matty that I was not of his opinion, 
and he immediately tacked about. 

“To be sure they have a mighty purty way of 
building their houses ; and such powers of fine cattle. 
I had a masther onct, who had two beautiful English 
horses, and he wanted a careful man to drive them; he 
was a mighty pleasant gintieman—the sort of master 
would kf%ck a man down for the least thing in the 
world—and so good-hearted when the passion was 
over. ‘Well, there was as many as fifteen afther the 
place, and the first that wint up to him, ‘ Well, my 
man,’ says he, ‘how near the edge of a precipice 
would you undertake to drive my carriage?’ So the 
boy considered, and he says, says he, ‘ Within a foot, 
plaze yer honour, and no harm.’— Very well,’ says 
he, ‘ go down, and I'll give ye yer answer by-and-by.’ 
So the next came up, and he said, he’d be bound to 
carry ’em within half a foot; and the next said six 
inches; and another—a dandyfied chap intirely—was 
so mighty nice, that he would drive it Within ‘three 
inches and a half he’d go bail.’ Well, at last my turn 
came, and when his honour asked how nigh I would 
drive his carriage to a precipice, I said, says I,‘ Plaze 
yer honour, ‘I'd keep as far of it‘as I could.'—‘ Very 
well, Misther Byrne,’ says he, ‘ you’re my coachman,’ 
says he. Och, the roar there was in the kitchen, whin 
I wint down and tould the joke! Well, I was there 

better nor two years, and at the end I lost it through 


a little mistake. I was drowsy one night coming home, 
and faith the horses had a spite to me, on account of 
my counthry, and they took a wrong turn, and stuck 
fast in a gap; and sure it’s rewarded I ought to haye 
been instead of punished, for sorra a one but myself 
would ever have got the horses and carriages out of 
the gap without a scratch or a brack upon them: by 
there’s no justice in the world!” 

As if to iilustrate the truth of this last sentence, 
Byrne gave Spanker a smart tap with the whip, which 
the horse resented immediately, and began to plunge 
and kick at a most furious rate. How anxiously did] 
long for the termination of my journey! what visions 
of well-stuffed pillows and comfortable cushions came 
upon me. I thought what an exquisite figure we 
should cut on this broken “ shandrumdandy,” home, 
coachman, and all, about six o'clock, in the drive g 
Hyde-park, in the merry month of May. I began 
make up my mind that the time of my sojourn in this 
poor country would be one of extreme discomfort; the 
road at that particular point afforded no resting-place 
for hope or sentiment—dark and dirty hovels, fields 
stretching far away, covered with that yellow pest. 
lence the plants and blessoms of the “ bouclauns” that 
devour the strength of the earth. Yet, to confess the 
truth, the county of Wexford, more particularly that 
portion of it to which I was journeying, and which is 
advantageously known, through more than one channel, 
to the English public, affords but comparatively few 
instances of Irish poverty and Irish crime; and the 
shadows passed from me as we came in sight of the 
venerable castle of Clomines, and of the hospitable and 
beautiful country-seats which still abound in the neigh. 
bourhood. How sweet, yet how sad are the records 
of the past!—the many years I have spent in dear 
England were but as a single week—a month—¢ 
month at most; every rock, every tree I recognized— 
every house, every turning of the road; the changes 
effected by time and cultivation appeared as naught. 

While my heart felt swelling within me, a sad train 
of thought was broken, by our driver exclaiming to 
one of my companions— 

“ What did you say, sir?” 

“T was observing,” was the reply, “ what you know 
little about, Matty; that it is supposed the lost books 
of Spenser's ‘ Fairy Queen’ are still in Ireland.” 

Byrne cast a contemptuous look upon the gentleman, 
as well as to say, “ Maybe I don’t know indeed!” then 
with a changed expression of countenance, while with 
his whip he pointed exultingly to a neat pretty cottage 
whose white chimneys peered above the trees which 
clustered round it, he replied— 

“ There’s the man that has them!” 

“What!” exclaimed my companions, in natural a 


| tonishment, “do you mean the man that lives ir that 


cottage possesses the lost books of Spenser's ‘ Fairy 
Queen?” 

“ Faith, I do—mean what I say, the very books 
Every book that’s printed at all at all, he gets, and the 
‘ Dublin Pinny Magazine;’ and a mighty fine man he 
js, own brother’s son to Father Goram, with a power 
o’ larnin’; and since yer honour’s so curos about thim 
books, shall I step down and say you want a sight of 
them? he’ll lend-them to you with all the pleasure in 
life, I'l go bun.” 

At first the ¢ entleman’s blank look of disappointment 
was exceedingly amusing. Matty’s earnestness had 
misled them; they forgot for a moment that an Irish 


man pretends to know every thing—that he is never | 


at fault; and within that moment, brief as it was, 
visions of the extreme splendour with which the con- 
cluding books of the “ Fairy Queen” would burst upon 
the reading public in this time of poetic drought, daz 
zled their imaginations; even the mention of the 





“Dublin Penny Magazine” hardly reduced them to 
sober prose. Poor Byrne! he was much annoyed at 
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not being permitted to display his friend’s store of in- 
formation to the “ Strange English.” : 

We had entered upon our last mile; we were in the 
«charmed district,” where the benefits arising from 
resident landlords, and the advantages of education 
and cleanliness, are too evident to be for a moment 
questi The roads were smooth and level ; plan- 
tations fringed the highways; the cottages had seve- 
rally obtained premiums for superior cleanliness and 

order from the Agricultural Society; there were 
neither beggars nor pigs to annoy the wayfarer; and 
dozens of well-fed, well-clad peasantry grouped at each 
other's door, or sung and chatted beneath the shadow 
of their own trees, and in the perfume of their own 
flowers. Many who had heard that I was coming 
pressed forward with tears and kindly greetings: and 
the opinion was unanimous that I wasn’t like the child 
who had gone away; but I was wonderfully like some 
who are even yet unforgotten, whose good deeds, like 
the essence of the flower, have out-lived Death—who 
are still spoken of with mingled tears and blessings, 
as the friends of the poor. The tide of Irish affection 
was flowing rapidly. In such mood, and under such 
excitement, would [ desire the Irish to be seen by 


strangers. 

Poor Spanker had climbed his last hill, and stood 

ting at the summit. The sun had sunk behind the 
old church of Bannow, and steeped the ocean in a 
flood of golden light. What had or. een, and still 
is called, the Moor, lay beneath our feet, gemmed with 
neat and tranquil cottages, inhabited by contented and 
eheerfui inmates. In the back-ground rose the moun- 
tuin of Forth, celebrated in the history of the Irish 
Rebellion; and somewhat in the shadow of the wind- 
mill which crowns the hill stood a tall, picturesque 
figure, his hands folded, and resting on the top of his 
staff, and a pretty little sylph-like girl, of about five or 
six years old, clinging to the skirt of his coat, which 
was belted round his waist by a leather belt. 

“['d be mighty grateful to ye, Ma’am, if ye’d walk 
down this bit of a hill. Ye seem to know right well 
the ould place, and can’t mistake it; and I'll lade the 
baste down. It’s small throuble, I’m thinking, to ye 
to be done with the jaunting car?” said Matty 
Byrne. 

He was very right: the dwelling where I had passed 
my early days was in my sight; I felt as if I could 
have pressed unto my heart every stone of those old 
walls, every leaf of those dear trees. The old man, 
who I now saw was blind, advanced into our path. I 
thought I remembered the features: 1 stopped; he 
paused also, and took off his hat. I knew him then; 
I remembered him as a true and faithful servant of my 
family. 

“Ts your name Furlong ?” 

In an instant the staff dropped from his hands, which 
he clasped together. ‘Tears burst from his poor sight- 


less eyes. 
“Sure it is,’ he replied. ‘“ God bless you for re- 
membering me! If you hadn’t known me, I’d never 


have told you who I was. I can’t see how tall yer 
grown; but yer voice is higher than it used to be. Oh! 
the sound of it rises my spirit up to the memory of the 
good ould times. God be thanked, I hear it once 
more! Sure I’m gone stone-blind: but maybe so best; 
for I can’t see the throuble that’s come upon some who 
I thought war above throuble.” 

There was so much feeling in this salutation that 
it was more than I could bear. I was glad to take 
refuge, and I hope for the last time, on the outside 
Jaunting car. 

He lived in a cottage by the highway leading to the 
old church, and apologized for the want of neatness in 
the exterior of his dwelling—* It isn’t my own house 
at all; the neighbours would build me one if I had the 
bit of land; the geniry’s very good, they can’t give to 
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all ;—bnt maybe the great landlord will one day look 
with pity upon me, and give the bit of ground to blind 
Furlong as he did to blind Brien,” was his unrepining 
observation. 

It was, however, cn a subsequent visit that a com- 
munication of vast import was made to me. IT will 
finish my sketch by relating to my readers the story of 
the old man, and the discovery to which it led. 

“ What I want most to say to your honour is this,” 
he observed, “ would you be plazed just to take my 
eldest daughter Nora from me, and bring her up, 
afther yer own fashion to be an Englishwoman. My 
heart isn’t very asy about her here—though she’s a 
good girl—and I'd be very glad she was out of the 
counthry.” 

Nora was summoned from an inner room to undergo 
a personal scrutiny. She came forth with her knitting 
on her fingers, and her face steeped in blushes. I had 
seldom seen a creature more lovely; yet her beauty 
was of that peculiar character which neither painter 
nor author can describe—resembling a field-violet more 
nearly than aught else, the charm of which consists 
partly in its perfume, partly in its colour, but chiefly 
in the modesty of its aspect and bearing. 

My seat was opposite a little window overshadow- 
ed by an elder tree. One of the panes was broken, 
and a portion of dilapidated hat had been thrust into 
the aperture. As the blind father discoursed upon 
what the pretty Nora might, could, would, and should 
do, I perceived the hat move, at first gently, and finally 
drop to the ground. I suspected that this was occa- 
sioned by some one outside who wanted to hear what 
was gving forward within; the slight noise arrested 
Furlong’s attention, and Nora's blushes deepened when 
he inquired what it was. 

“The cat, father,” she replied, “is iver after the 
bits o’ birdeens that build in the tree.” 

{ thought Furlong looked as if he did not quite 
believe her; and while he expatiated upon the maid’s 
good qualities, and the extraordinary benefits [ should 
derive from confiding in Irish servants, I kept my eye 
fixed on the window. The poor fellow was so earnest, 
so anxious, I should take his daughter, that I hardly 
knew how to refuse—it is very difficult to say “ No” 
—and all the while there stood Nora, looking so pretty 
and graceful that I was fairly at fault, when just at 
the moment, the face of a singularly handsome youth 
peeped into the window, and was instantly withdrawn. 
The motion though slighter than before, attracted the 
father’s attention, and again he demanded what occa- 
sioned the noise. Nora saw | had noted how matters 
really were; she clasped her hands and looked earn- 
estly at me, and I was both annoyed-and amused by 
the extreme readiness of her reply — 

“The mottled hen would never lay an egg but in 
the thatch, and had just flown up.” 

I looked very grave, and Nora saw I was displeased. 
A few minutes afterwards I left the cottage, but had 
not gone far before I perceived the very youth, leaning 
over the parapet of a bridge, industriously employed 
in picking out fragments of mortar and tufts of the 
pretty maiden-hair that crept amid the stones, and 
throwing them into the stream beneath. »As I drew 
nearer he removed his hat, and making an exceedingly 
awkward bow, while his blushes were as deep almost 
as the cunning Nora's, he, inquired— 

“If I wanted a boy in London to look after the farm 
— if I did—he’d go to the world’s end to sarve me.” 

I told him I had not the good fortune to possess a 
farm, and consequently did not need his services. 

“God bless you, Ma’am dear! whether or no; but I 
hope you’re not going to take Norry away from us. 
She'd never be any use in life to you—she’s not up to 
the English ways—her father thinks she is—but she 
is not—she’d never do you any good.” 

“T quite agree with you,” I replied, somewhat ma- 
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licivusly, “ in thinking her exactly what you say—a 
girl who will never do any good.” 

“Oh, Blessed Virgin!” he exclaimed, his entire 
countenance expressing astonishment and displeasure, 
“TI never said that of Norry. She that’s been the 
comfort to her mother, the hands and eyes of her 
whole family—she, that her poor blind father turned 
against. And for what ?—just because she'd a heart 
with feeling in it. Oh, Ma’am, dear! if ever you war 
in love yerself—which, in course, you war—think of 
poor Norry:” This argument was unanswerable ; and 
the young man followed it up with the “ story of his 


love,” in a strain of eloquence and fervour which 
proved his sincerity. “I’m as good as her in the way 
of family,” he continued, “ and as to her father talking 


about her being too young, her mother was younger 
by seven months when she married. And, haven't I,” 
—and he stood firmly on the ground, and stretched his 
long muscular arms upwards as he spoke—* haven't J 
these four bones to work for her; and if he wants her 
to travel, why we'll go to America, and never be be- 
houlden to any thing or any one but ourselves. God 
is good! and the world’s wide enough to hould all the 
people—if they'd accommodate each other; but as to 
saying Norry would do no good, you mistook me, 
Ma'am, entirely. She's good and a blessing to every 
one, only, I think, somehow she wouldn’t suit the Eng- 
lish, she’s too lifey and not used to seriousness.” 

Here was a love affair! The same evening as I 
was meditating upon the ouvert opposition of the Irish 
to the discipline of Malthus, Nora, with streaming eyes, 
tapped gently at the window of my dressing-room. 

“I thought, lady dear,” she said, after many prefa- 
tory hems, “I, might as well insense you into the 
rights of it; for I saw you thought bad o’ me, for the 
bit of a lie [ tould about the windy. Well, you see, 
all my life I've had nothing but throuble; the darkness 
came on my father before I was nine years old, and 
he lost his sweet temper along with the light, and my 
mother’s heart would have been broken with the 
crossness, only I come between her and it. Well, I 
used to lead him about all day, and nurse the children 
all night, with maybe not a shoe to my foot; but the 
heart was always light within me for all that; and of 
a sunny Sunday, Harry (that’s the boy’s name,) though 
he was only a bit of a boy then, used to lend me his 
shoes that I might go dacent to Mass. ‘And at last,’ 
he says, ‘ Norry, I had a mind for the sea, but I'll not 
go—I'll be a shoemaker, as my father was before me, 
and then you shall never want shoes.’ Well, out of 
that, the kindness grew, and my father knew it, but 
never said a word against it until lately, when the 
crossness overcame him entirely; and then he wanted 
to send me with you, my lady, which I'd have been 
proud and happy of, only for Harry, my lady. Poor 
boy—he’d take on with the lowness of spirits—so he 
would !” 

“Has he any way of supporting you if you were 
married ?” : 

“Supporting! Oh, sure two together wouldn’t eat 
more than two by themselves: it’s the one expense, 
married or single. Besides, he has a trade—and if he 
could get any work” 

This “ if” appeared to me of much importhnce, and 
I was foolish enough to think of reasoning with a girl 
in love.” 

“What are you to do if he were unable to get 
any?” 

: We could only do as wedid before,” replied Nora, 
rolling up the corner of her apron. 

“ But suppose you had a parcel of children?” 

“Qh! it would be a long time first.” 

« But, again, you would be in the midst of trouble.” 

“ Well, sure; it’s only what I’m used to.” ‘ 

“TI think your wisest plan, Nora, will be to get a 
situation in some gentleman's family. I will speak to 
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my friends about you. You can save a little 
perhaps—Harry might do the same—and I will makg 
your father promise that then he will not object » 
your union.” 

“God bless you, Ma'am, dear, it’s all very tru, 
You see Harry was mighty kind to me entirely; hy 
gave me this handkerchief, and these new ri : 
and his father was as hard upon him as my father wy 
upon me. So, as every one turned again us, why we 
took the more to each other—and got married lag 
week!” . 

This is the universal finale of Irish love-making; 
but I was unprepared for it: it electrified me mo 
than the jolting of the everlasting cars which ji 
along their highways. The cunning monkey! No 
wonder Master Marry should rout the hat out of the 
window at the idea of his wife’s going to England 
and she looking so demure and well-behaved all the 
time ;—then she was in such desperate fear about her 
father’s displeasure, and in absolute agony lest “he 
should turn her from tis door without a blessing” 
When I looked upon her exceeding loveliness, an 
remembered her youth, my heart melted at the know. 
ledge of the probable misery she would have to um 
dergo; but now I hope better things for her: she sailed 


last week with her handsome husband for America, j 


and her father bless’d her and forgave them both ex 
their departure. 

I shall hereafter detail a few more incidents in “My 
Travels’ History.” 


—<——— 
THE TOILET.—No. 8. 
EYE-LASHES. 


It is unnecessary to dwell on the beauty of long 
silken, glossy eye-lashes, which have so often been the 
theme both of lovers and poets. Lord Byron, wh 
possessed all the fine tact of an oriental lover, with all 
the deep and enthusiastic feeling of a poet, has offen 


hung some of his richest gems on a beautiful eyelash § 


One example of this kind shall suffice: 


As a stream late conceal’d 
By the fringe of its willows, 
Now rushes reveal’d 
In the light of its billows; 
As the ball bursts on high 
From the black cloud that bound it, 
Flash’d the soul of ihat eye 
From the LONG LASHES round it. 
Brive or ABypos. 


It is no less strange than true, however, that Eun 
pean beauties are quite inattentive to the growthof 
their eye-lashes; though in Circassia, Georgia, Persia, 
and Hindostan, it is one of the first objects of a mother's 
care to promote the growth of her children’s eye-lashes. 
If hair be left to itself, it seldom grows long ; but either 
splits at the top into two or more forks, or becomes 
smaller and smaller till it euds in a fine gossamer point 
When it does so, it never grows any longer, but 
mains stationary. The Circassian method of treating 
the eye-lashes is founded on this principle. The 
careful mother removes, with a pair of scissors, the 
forked and gossamer-like points (not more) of the eye 
lashes, and every time this is done their growth is 
renewed, and they become long, close, finely curved, 
and of a silky gloss. This operation of tipping may be 
repeated every month or six weeks. The eye-lashes 
of infants and children are best tipped when they 
ee asleep. Ladies may, with a little care, do the office 
for themselves.—This secret must be invaluable to 
those whose eye-lashes have been thinned and dwarfed, 
as often happens from inflammation of the eyes. 
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MINERALOGY. 


Tue delicate white and minute crystals seen on 
some dark brown Slates, are natural Alum ; but the 
quantity of 'gulphate of Iron which they contain, gives 
them an inky taste, very unlike that of manufactured 
Alum. Phosphoric acid, combined with ALUMINA and 
a large proportion of water, furnishes us with a very 

pretty mineral, named Wavel- 
lite (Fig. 23,) from Dr. Wavell, 
S sas who discovered it in Devon- 

“S| shire: it forms small globular 
masses, having a somewhat 
crinkled surface, which are 
usually attached to a kind of 
Slate. When these little globes 
are broken, they exhibit a perfect radiated struc- 
, oe Spar, so named from its specific gravity, 
which is above four, is the sulphate of the earth Ba- 

24 rytes (Fig. 24.) The crystals are 
generally very well formed, and 
either colourless, dark brown, or 
yellow. Of the earth, Srrontia, 
we have the carbonate, which is 
greenish and somewhat radiated ; 
and the sulphate in bright colour- 
less or bluish crystals, which, 
both in form and weight, strongly 
resemble those of sulphate of 
Barytes. It was named Srrontia, from Strontian, a 
village in the county of Argyle. 


—=————_ 
ACELEBRATED EXAMPLE OF FILIAL LOVE. 


Tue annals of Japan, mention the following extra- 
ordinary example of Filial Love-——A woman was left 
a widow with three boys, and subsisted entirely by 
their labour. Although the amount of this subsistence 
was inconsiderable, yet the labours of these young 
men were not always sufficient to obtain it. The 
spectacle of a mother whom they cherished, a prey to 
want, made them one day conceive the strangest 
resolution. It had been published a few days befure 
that he who would deliver up to justice, the thief of 
certain effects, would receive a very considerable 
reward. The three brothers agreed among them that 
one of the three should pass for the thief, and that the 
two others should lead him to the judge. They drew 
lots to ascertain which would be the victim of filial 
love, and the lot fell upon the youngest, who permitted 
himself to be bound and conducted as a criminal. 
The magistrate interrogated him; he replied that he 
was the thief; they then ordered him to prison; and 
those who had conducted him received the promised 
reward. Their hearts were very much affected at the 
thought of the danger of their brother; they found 
means to erfter the prison, and believing themselves 
unseen by any one, they embraced him tenderly, and 
bathed him with their tears. The magistrate, who 
accidentally perceived them, surprised at a spectacle 
80 new, commissioned one of his men to follow these 
two informers, and enjoined him expressly not to lose 
sight of them, as he could not imagine the cause of 
am act so singular. ‘The domestic acquitted himself 
perfectly of his commission, and reported that having 
seen these two young men enter a house, he approach- 
ed and heard them relate to their mother, that which 
we have read; that the poor woman at this recital 
uttered the most lamentable cries, and that she had 









ordered her children to carry back the money they 


had received, saying that she preferred rather to die 
of hunger than preserve her life at the price of that of 
her dear son. The magistrate could scarcely conceive 
this prodigy of filial piety, and causing the prisoner to 
be brought before him, interrogated him on his pre- 
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tended theft, menaced him with the most cruel punish- 
ments; but the young man, occupied entirely with his 
tenderness for his mother, remained immovable. Ah! 
this is too much, said the magistrate, throwing himself 
on his neck; virtuous child, your conduct astonishes 
me. He immediately reported it to the Emperor, who, 


‘charmed at an affection so heroic desired to see the 


three brothers, overwhelmed them with caresses, and 
assigned to the youngest a considerable pension, and 
one of less amount to each of the two brothers. 


—e 
CIRCUMSTANCES AND OPINIONS. 


Tne wisest man may be wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday, and to-morrow than he is to-day. Total 
freedom from change would imply total freedom from 
error ; but this is the prerogative of Omniscience alone. 
The world, however, are very censorious, and will 
hardly give a man credit for simplicity and singleness 
of heart, who is not only in the habit of changing his 
opinions, but also of bettering his fortunes by every 
change. Butler, in his best manner, has ridiculed this 
tergiversation, by asking: 


“ What makes all doctrines plain and clear? 
About two hundred pounds a-year. 
And what was proved quite plain before 
Proved false again ?—two hundred more.” 


When, indeed, we dismiss our old opinions, and 
embrace new ones, at the expense of worldly profit and 
advantage, there may be some who will doubt of our 
discernment, but there will be none who will impeach 
our singerity. He that adopts new opinions at the 
expense of every worldly comfort, gives proof of an 
integrity, differing, only in degree, from that of him 
who clings to old ones at the hazard of every danger. 
This latter effort of integrity has been described by 
Butler, also, in a manner which proves that sublimity 
and wit are not invariably disconnected : 


“ For loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.” 


Therefore, when men of admitted talent, and of high 
consideration, come over to truth, it is always better, 
both for their own and future times, that they should 
come over unto her, for herself alone; that they should 
embrace her as a naked and unportioned virgin, an 
“ Indotata Virgo,” most adorned when deprived of all 
extrinsic adornment, and most beautiful, when she has 
nothing but herself to bestow. But, in the civil, no 
less than in the ecclesiastical horizon, there will ever 
be some wandering stars, whose phases we may pre- 
dict, and whose aspects we may calculate, because 
we know the two forces that regulate their motions ; 
they are the love of profit and the love of praise ; but, 
as these two powers happen to be equal and contraty, 
the career of all bodies, under their joint influence, 
must be that of a diagonal between the two. A cer- 
tain non-conformist having accepted ef a rich benefice, 
wished to justify himself to his friend; he invited him 
to dinner on a certain day, and added, that he would 
then show him eight satisfactory reasons for his tergi- 
versation. His friend came, and on his refusing to sit 
down until he had produced his eight reasons, our 
host pointed to the dinner table, which was garnished 
by a wife and seven children. Another, on a similar 
occasion, attempted to exculpate himself, by saying, 
“ we must live.” Dr. Johnson would have replied, “I 
see no absolute necessity for that.” But if we admit 
this necessity, it might be answered by another—that 
we must also die— 





EMBROIDERY, &c. 














HADDON HALL, YORKSHIRE, 


BY DELTA. 


GREEN weeds o’ertop thy ruined wall, 
Gray, venerable Haddon Hall, 
The swallow twitters through thee ; 
Who would have thought, when, in their pride, 
Thy battlements the storm defied, 
That time should thus subdue thee ? 


While with a famed and far renown, 
England's third Edward wore the crown, 
Upsprang’st thou in thy glory; 
And surely thine—if thou couldst tell 
Like the old Delphian oracle— 
Would be a wondrous story! 


How many a Vernon thou hast seen, 

Kings of the Peak, thy walls within; 
How many a maiden tender; 

How many a warrior stern and steel’d, 

In burgonet, and lance, and shield, 
Array’d with martial splendour. 


Then, as the soft autumnal breeze 

Just curl’d the lake, just stirr’d the trees, 
In the blue cloudless weather, 

How many a gallant hunting train, 

With hawk in hood, and horse in rein, 
Forsook thy courts together! 


The grandeur of the olden time 
Mantled thy towers with pride sublime, 
Enlivening all who neared them ; 

From Hippocras and Sherris sack 
Palmer or Pilgrim turned not back, 
Before thy cellars cheer’d them. 


Since thine unbroken early day, 
How many a race hath passed away, 
In charnel vault to moulder; 
Yet Nature round thee breathes an air, 
Serenely bright, and softly fair, 
To charm the rapt beholder. 


The past is but a gorgeous dream, 

And Time glides by us like a stream, 
While musing on thy story; 

And sorrow prompts a deep—Alas! 

That, like a pageant, thus should pass 
To wreck all human glory. 





STANZAS. 
Is it because, amid the crowd, 
My accents name thee not— 
Because my wailing is not loud, 
That thou hast been forgot? 

I saw—alas! the hand of pain 
Write on thy fair young brow, 
And, if thou didst not murmur then, 

I may not murmur, now! 


Our love was all too pure a thing, 
Ere yet it spoke in sighs, 

To meet the idle questioning 
Of idle tongues and eyes ; 

I hid it—while most warm and wild— 
Within my spirit, deep, 

And they who saw not how it smiled, 
They shall not see me weep! 


Forgotten! night, I turn to thee! 
How long, and oh! how well 
My heart has hugged its misery, 
The night—the night must teli! 
Like yonder river’s unheard flight, 
Amid the moon-lit leaves, 
That, in the still and slumbering night, 
Lifts up its voice and grieves! 


Night—that wakes perfumes in the flower, 
And murmurs in the tree, 

Which haunt its dim and solemn hour, 
Each like a memory— 

By night—by night—oh! long and far, 
Departed as thou art! 

Thine image, like a silver star, 
Shines up within my heart! 

Forgotten! all that fancy wrote 
Upon my breast or brain, 

The dreams of life are all forgot ; 
The hues of joy or pain 

Have faded, at the touch of grief; 
Forgotten all—save thou, 

Whose thought like summer’s latest leaf, 
Clings to a withered bough! 


* I do not give thy memory tears, 


It were to do it wrong! 

But, shall I name the love of years, 
Where fools laugh loud and long! 

Within—without—no thing that is, 
But tells me thou art not, 

And though the smilers dream not this, 
Thou never art forgot! : 
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THE ANTHOLOGIA OF SELECTED POETRY. 


NUMBER IV. 


Mrz. Goprr—I apprehend I was not sufficiently 
careful in my last selection, and that some of the arti- 
cles were trite. I shall be more on the “qui vive,” 
in future. But I give you free liberty to reject the 
whole or any part of my present or future communica- 
tions that you may regard as unfit for your entertaining 
miscellany. M. C. 

Philadelphia, April 13, 1835. 


THE DYING PEASANT. 


By William Carey, Honorary Correspondent of the Royal 
Institute of France. 


SCENE—An Irish cabin. Dermod stretched on a bed of straw, 


Drrmuop.—Oh! Cathleen, bring my little boy, 
Who was, so late, my pride and joy ; 
That boy, who now must beg his bread, 
When death has laid this weary head! 


_ Oh! Cathleen, bring my daughter fair, 
Whom I have pinch’d myself to rear— 
Who, naked, hungry, cold, and poor, 
Must stretch her hand from door to door! 


Oh! quickly bring my last and best, 
The babe, who suckles on your breast, 
Who ne’er shall view this dying face, 
Nor know a father’s fond embrace ! 


The sun has sure forsook the sky, 
For darkness settles on my eye! 
Oh! kindle up a friendly light, 
To bring my children to my sight. 


CataLtren.—Oh ! hour of wo! oh! wo is me! 
No comfort, Dermod, can 1 see! 
No fire—nor rushes have we leit ; 
Of food—of means—and. hope bereft. 


Deruop.—May Heav’n forgive my last complaint! 
With burning thirst, alas, I faint! 
Some moisture to my lips apply! 
Oh! hasten, Cathleen, or I die! 


CaTaitren.—Alas! the hour that I was born! 
Oh! Dermod—’twas this very morn— 
The tax-man, whom we could not pay, 
Stepp’d in, and swept our all away- 


No vessel have I, now, to bring 

The wholesome water from the spring : 
These walls are all the man of law 
Has left you, and this bed of straw. 


Drexmop.—Support me, Patience, in my pains! | 
One source of comfort yet remains : 
This cabin, shelter'd by the hill, 
Will be my children’s dwelling still. 


CaTHLEEN.—Oh! misery—what shall I ay? 
Even that, my Dermod, ’s forced away ; 
Our cabin and the spot of ground, 
With those that skirt the Common round. 


You lay for dead ; the rich* man came— 

He seem’d our friend—oh! sin and shame !— 
Our lease within the drawer lay : 

I gave it, on his word, away- 





* This story is founded on a fact, and is written 
without any attempt to embellish the circumstances or 


_ language. 





He promis’d a renewal soon, 

Before the next to-morrow neon ; 

My children—ah! was I to blame ? 
Our luckless neighbours did the same. 


With all our leases in his hand, 

He met the owner of our land, 

And took it all! the wipow’s cursE 
Pursue him still from bad to worse ! 


Where we have trimm’d our little frre, 
Where you, my Dermod, now eapire, 
Where soon our cabin shall jie low, 

The beast shall feed—the grass shall grow. 


Dermop.—Then ail is gone—my children dear! 


But this my last—my parting tear. 
Alas! I needed not this stroke ; 
I feel my dying heart is broke. 


To you I’ve nothing left to give, 
But toil and trouble while you live, 
With want and sorrow, to the grave ; 
These I have had, and these I leave. 


The cruel man may start at death ; 
Grieve not that I resign my breath: 
The days of misery I’ve known, 

I hope will for miy sins atone. 


This load for ever leaves my breast, 
Receive me, Lord !—(He dies.) 


CaTHLEEN—(looking at the corpse)— 








—thy soul’s at rest! 
May Heaven a blest release, like thine, 
Soon—soon bestow on me and mine! 


i 
THE DYING GIRL.——A POETIC SKETCH. 


Oh! lead me forth, and let me gaze 
Once more upon the morn’s soft rays, 
View once again the starry sky; 
Inhale the balmy air—and die! 
This fading form no spell may save ; 
Tis passing to the welcome grave. 
Ere yonder blossom’s dewy trance 
Shall melt before the morning’s glance, 
Ere yet the early lark shall wake, 
This heart—oh! what a joy!—will break! 
I weep—but ’tis not that I grieve 
This sweet and sunny world to leave ; 
I mourn the barter of my youth 
For treason in the form of truth. 
I deem’d not that this-weary breast 
So soon should wander to its rest; 
But quick life’s vital chain decays 
When falsehood’s mildew on it preys. 
I felt the rust within my soul 
Gnaw link from link—now snaps. the whole! 
Thou wilt be near when I am laid 
In the dark church-yard’s darkest shade; 
But place no stone to tell the spot: 
For was I not in life forgot ? \ 
And this proud spirit would disdain 
The sighs that come, when sighs are vain ; 
The tears—his tears—which would not flow, 
Till she, for whom they fall, was low! 
And let no summer blossoms wave 
To mock my lone and lowly grave. | 
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Roses torn rudely from their bed, 

Crush’d, broken, sceniess, wither’d, dead, 
Fling on my grave; and they shall be, 

In their bruis’d beauty, types of me! 
Enough—yet oh! if near this way 

His steps—they will—should ever stray, 
Tell him—and chide not—that in death, 
The tremblings of my latest breath 
Falter’d—to curse him?—No—-oh no— 
The words would choke me in their flow! 
Deep in my soul | love him still, 

Through slight and suffermg, wrong and ill. 
Tell him the pray’r, breath’d long and last, 
Was peace and pardon for the past ; 

Then pausing on the verge of time— 

May Heav’n forgive me, if ‘tis crime! 

My last, my fondest thoughts were his— 
My dying pray’r—his future bliss! 





OMNIPOTENCE OF LOVE. 


They told me, I was form'd to love 

When first in youth’s soft bloom I shone : 
They told me, I was form'd to prove 

The bliss that waits on love alone. 


I gave the tale but little heed, 

For mine was then life’s laughing morn, 
Till Henry came; and then indeed, 

I found that I to love was born. 


But while I with my fondness strove, 
This mournful truth too soon I knew, 

The tender heart that’s formed to love, 
Is form’d, alas! to sorrow too. 





THE CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 


You ask if the thing to my choice were submitted, 
You ask, how I’d wish in a man to be fitted ? 

I'll answer you freely, and beg you to mind him, 
Your friendship, perhaps, may assist me to find him. 

His age and condition must first be consider’d— 
The rose on his cheek should be blown, but not wi- 

ther’d; 

He should be—but hark you—a word in your ear— 
Don’t you think five-and-twenty would fit to a hair? 
His fortune, from debts and incumbrances clear, 

Unsaddled with jointures, a thousand a year; 

Though to show you at once my good sense and good 
nature, 

I'd not quarrel much, should it chance to be greater. 

The qualities next, of his heart and his head— 
Good natur’d and friend!y, sincere and well bred; 
With wit when he please, on all subjects to shine, 
And sense not too small to set value on sine. 

No coxcomb, who boasts of his knowledge or arts ; 
Nor stiff with his learning, nor proud of his parts; 
No braggart, who swears he did this, or did that, 
While his courage all lies in—the cock of his hat. 

Let his knowledge and learning but seldom appear, 
And his courage be shown but where danger is near; 
With an eye that can melt at another man’s wo, 

A heart to forgive, and a hand to bestow. 

Thus I've tried to mark out, in these whimsical lays, 

The partner I wish for the rest of my days— 

Go find out the lad that is form’d to my plan, 

And him I will marry—I mean if I can. 

But if it should chance (there’s a proverb, you know, 
That marriage and hanging, by destiny go) 

Should it happen that heav’n has some other in store, 
The reverse of the picture I gave you before— 
Should I chance to be cursed with a fop or a fool, 
Too perverse to be led, yet too silly to rule; 

What then could be done? Without fighting or arg’ing, 





———. 


I’d sit down content with the lot that Was mine, 

And though I might smart, yet I would not repine: 

You may laugh, if you please, but I’ll swear that [ 
would 

Do all I have told you—I mean, if I could. 









QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED IN A WIFE. 


Should. you ask me, dear Mira, what charms I requir 
To relish the conjugal life; 
Nor beauty, nor titles, nor wealth I desire 
To bias my choice of a wife. 
The charms of a face may occasion a sigh; 
The costly allurements of art 
May yield a short moment of joy to the eye, 
But give no delight to the heart. 


Would equipage, splendour, or noble descent 
Bring comfort wherever they fall ;— 

Could these add a drop to the cup of content, 
I'd gladly partake of them all. 

But vain the assistance that riches bestow, 
The raptures that beauty imparts, 

To sofien the painful reflections of wo, 
Or banish distress from our hearts. 


Then give me the temper, unclouded and gay, 

The countenance ever serene; 

To cheer with sweet converse, as youth wears away; 
And dissipate anger and spleen; 

Whose smiles may endear and enliven the hours 
Retirement shall oft set apart ; 

Whose virtues may soothe, where disquietude sours, 
And tenderness cherish the heart. 


For fortune, be honour her portion assign’d, 

For beauty, bright health’s rosy bloom ; 

Let justice and candour ennoble her mind, 

And cheerfulness sorrow consume. 

Thus form'd would she share with me, life’s little store, 
Its mixture of pleasure and smart, , 
She'd ever continue till both were no more, 

The constant delight of my heart. 





CAROLAN’S LAMENT OVER THE GRAVE OF HIS FRIEND 
MAC CABE. 

(Carolan, a blind Irish harper, set out on a long journey, to pay a visit © 
another harper, also blind. The latter disguised bis voice, and told Carolaa 
that his friend was dead—on which Carolan burst out iste this feeling & 
temporaneous effusion. } 


“Oh! what a baffled visit mine hath been, 
How long my journey and how dark my lot! 
And have I toiled through each fatiguing scene, 
To seek my friend—and yet to find him not. 


“ Light of my eyes! last solace of my mind! 
To seek—to hear thee—eagerly I sped ; 
In vain I came—no trace of thee I find— 
Save the cold flag that shades thy narrow bed. 


“ My voice is low—my mood of mirth is o’er, 
I drop in sadness like the widowed dove, 

Talk, talk of tortures—talk of pain no more— 
Naught strikes us like the death of those we love.” 





THE IRISH MAIDEN’S SONG.—BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Though lofty Scotia’s mountains, 
Where savage grandeur reigns; 

Though bright be England’s fountains, 
And fertile be her plains: 

When ’mid their charms I wander, 
Of thee I think the while, 

And seem of thee the fonder, 





I think I would e’en make the best of my bargain. 





My own green Isle! 
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POLISH CHIEF'S SONG. 








While many who have left thee, 
Seem to forget thy name, 

Distance hath not bereft me 
Of its endearing claim: 

Afar from thee sojourning, 
Whether I sigh or smile, 

I call thee still, “ Ma Vourneen”— 
My own green Isle! 


Fair as the glittering waters, 
Thy em’rald banks that lave, 

To me thy graceful daughters, 
Thy generous sons as brave, 

Oh! there are hearts within thee 
Which know not shame or guile, 
And such proud homage win thee— 

My own green Isle! 


For their dear sakes I love thee, 
Ma Vourneen, though unseen ; 
Bright be the sky above thee, 
Thy Shanirock ever green; 
May evil ne’er distress thee, 
Nor darken nor defile; 
But Heaven for ever bless thee— 
My own green Isle! 





SERENADE. 


The sun has set; 
Day lingers yet; 
The red moss rose is weeping; 
And lone and still 
O'’er the distant hill 
The yellow moon is peeping. 


’Tis calm as death, 
Save the balmy breath 
Of the breeze o’er night flowers stealing; 
While the star of love 
Is seen above 
Through fleecy white clouds sailing. 


List! Marian dear, 
Thy lover's near; 

‘Tis his guitar that’s sounding; 
To mark thine eye, 
To hear thee sigh, 

His heart with hope is bounding! 


But if in dreams 
Thy lover seems 
In raptures to adore thee, 
Sleep, Marian, sleep, 
Whilst I shall keep 
My silent vigils o’er thee! 


On thy pure breast 
May balmy rest 
Fall, sweet as fairy numbers; 
Marian, good night, 
’Till morning’s light 
May angels guard thy slumbers! 





SONG, WRITTEN IN 1771, BY THE REV. DR. DWIGHT. 


Look lovely maid, on yonder flow’r, 
And see that busy fly, 

Made for the enjoyment of an hour, 
And only born to die. 


See, round the vase he lightly moves, 
And wantons in the sun, 

His little life in joy improves, 

And lives before *tis gone. 


From this instinctive wisdom, learn 
The present hour to prize ; 

Nor leave to-day’s supreme concern 
Till morrow’s morn arise. 


Say, loveliest fair, canst thou divine 
That morrow’s hidden doom? 

Know’st thou if cloudless skies will shine, 
Or heaven be wrapt in gloom? 


Fond man, the trifle of a day 
Enjoys the morning light, 

Nor knows, his momentary play 
May end before ’tis night. 


The present joys are all we claim, 
The past are in the tomb; 

And like the poet’s dream of fame, 
The future may not come. 


No longer then, fair maid, delay 
The promis’d scenes of bliss; 
Nor idly give another day, 
The joys assigned to this. 


If, then, ray breast can soothe thy care, 
"Twill now that care allay ; 

If joy this hand can yield, my fair, 
’T will yield that joy to-day. 


Quit then, oh quit! thou lovely maid, 
Thy bashful, virgin pride; 

To-day the happy plot be laid, 
The ‘bands, to-morrow, tied. 


The purest joys shall be our own, 
That e’er to man were giv’n; 

And those bright scenes, on earth begun, 
Shall brighter shine in heav’n. 





VANITY OF RICHES.—-ANACREON. 


If the treasur’d gold could give 
Man a longer time to live, 
I'd employ my utmost care 
Still to keep, and still to spare; 
And when death approach’d, would say, 
“ Take thy fee, and walk away.” 
But since riches cannot save 
Mortals from the gloomy grave, 
Why should I myself deceive? 
Vainly sigh, and vainly grieve? 
Death will surely be my lot, 
Whether I am rich or not. 


—_—— j——— 
POLISH CHIEF’S SONG. 


Ye sons of the brave, the fell Russian is near, 

Who would bind you in chains, or exult o'er your bier; 

With renown in your van, but with death in your rear, 
You must conquer, or live to be slaves: 

If you quail to the foe, the hoarse requiem of fear 
Shall be howled o’er your desolate graves. 


But no! we shall live to see victory yet 

Raise the sword of. her prowess on high, dfipping wet 

With the blood of the foe, when their sun shall be set 
Where the star of our glory shall rise ; 

And boldly, while they shall behold with regret, 
Send the track of its light round the skies. 


Rouse, rouse you, my comrades, and onward with me, 

To pluck the fair blossom from Liberty’s tree, 

Which the dragons of Tyranny guard—shall we flee? 
No! let us those dragons defy! 

If we live, my brave Poles, we will live to be free, 








Or in our lost liberty die. 
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THE MODEST MAN. 


Mopesty, it is said, is the test of merit, and upon 
my word, in nine cases out of ten, | believe it is so; 
and again, merit we know is sure at last to succeed, 
although I believe it to be true, that it commonly does 
contrive to prosper at last; that is, at the lutest mo- 
ment, when malignant fate has no longer leisure to 
create further ordeals or sacrifices for it. But what 
surprises one more than the ultimate success of merit 
is, that modesty invents occasionally such very odd 
means for the exhibition of itself. It is so much like 
downright impudence that—I don’t know—I may be 
mistaken—but, upon my life, an inexperienced ob- 
server would imagine that the really ingenuous, was 
a certainly ingenious youth, and that he periodically 
invested his visage with the imperial purple for the 
purpose of concealing his mean or majestic designs. 1| 
have often wished that I had a crimson capital of this 
description at command; but, unfortunately, a long 
acquaintance with the best society in London, and at 
the watering places, hes bestowed upon my physiog- 
nomy a metallic currency of which I could well de- 
sire the absence, and has at length merely qualified 
me for a brass-founder, with a valuable stock to com- 
mence upon. And if any young beginner in the pro- 
fessional line be desirous of possessing himself of a 
small brazen effigy of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, where- 
with to adorn his siudy or his drawing-room, I give him 
my face of impudence, that I can supply him with ma- 
terial at a very reasunable rate, having a large quan- 
tity of that article to dispose of. But touching the 
success of your undeniably modest men, I find that the 
blushing faculty has a vast deal to do with it, and that 
what, uttered or achieved with a pallid countenance, 
would be gross calumny or grievous wrong, with a 
faint hectic would be accounted pert impertinence, or 
not quite the thing; and with a downright blush, 
would be designated agreeable badifiage, or interest- 
ing deceit. Strange to say, in the last instance, it no 
longer bears the hue of malice—it is no longer a 
colourable transaction. And then, the difficulties which 
your modest men surmount—difficulties which impu- 
dence can never hope to overcome. Hannibal, we ere 
told, succeeded in melting the Alps with vinegar; but 
I should like to know what rocks of adversity a man 
can hope to get rid of with a vinegar aspect? No, a 
blush is the sunbeam that dissolves the snow of fixed 
indifference, and the ice of contumelious scorn—it is 
the oil on the troubled waters—it is the manna, or ra- 
ther the manner, in the wilderness of society. A mul- 
titude of captious objections arise in array against the 
modest man—they are overwhelmed by a deprecating 
suffusion ; an army of inimical remarks stalks before 
the ingenuous. youth—they are overflowed with a 
maniling blush. Pharaoh and his host, let it be re- 
membered, were drowned in the Red Sea. 

The foregoing remarks have been suggested to me 
by a remembrance of circumstances that came under 
my notice at the house of my friend, Sir Harry Goodere, 
at whose country seat I was staying fur a few days. Sir 
Harry is one of the best fellows in the world—the type 
of benevolene.—the symbol of satisfaction—the pic- 
ture of good humour. Would you fain draw a mental 
likeness of the man? Behold, then, a rotund indivi- 
dual, whose angular points have long ago been soften- 
ed down and converted into curvatures by the acqui- 
sition of benignant flesh, which attaches itself to him, 
and glows with the compact ruddiness of a Rubens, 
and yet withal, with the softened grace of a Corregio. 
Imagine an eye with a wink constantly at its side— 





conceive a mouth with a smile ever at its elbow 
fancy a chin with an infinite number of dependent 
chinlings, that supersede the use or defy the confing. 
ment of a neckcloth. Above all, figure to yourself an 
immense bald expanse of forehead, principally cop. 
structed, it might be presumed, for the convenieneg 
and solace of flies, with which, in the summer season, 
it is a most agreeable and popular promenade. 

But I would not have you to believe that his laugh. 
ter is boisterous, or his mirth unruly. Quite the cop. 
trary. You see, you do not hear, him laugh. Yoy 
might defy the most assiduous eaves-dropper, were he 
pricking up his own auricular appendages in the ear 
of Dionysius, to catch a cachinnatory sound from Sir 
Harry’s lips. It is only by the occasional bursting of 
waistcoat button, that an indication is extended to 
of his mirth having become in motion. But Sir Hany 
is a philosopher in the truest sense of the word. His 
motto is, “ carpe diem,” and he has abundant diurna] 
crops. Nothing interferes with his enjoyments. Were 
his wife suddenly to become an underground tenantof 
the family vault, I question whether he would breathe 
a wish to eject her from the premises ; still less would 
he desire to become part occupant of the property; 
and yet, when death shall at last arrive, I do not doubt 
but he will exercise his accustomed hospitality, and 
shake hands with the “grim feature” most cordially. 
And when summoned to descend into the well of eter. 
nity, depend upon it he will “kick the bucket” more 
in sorrow than in anger. 

But I mentioned his lady. There is an intelligible 
pattern of a country gentlewoman. Silence is her 
calling—her vogation. She is a great miser of words, 
and parts with her syllables as discreetly as though, 
like the Princess in the Fairy Tale, she spoke pearls 
and diamonds. Harpocrates was a tedious proser com- 
pared with her. His finger on his lip is an impert- 
nence. She needs no such digital exhortations. Like 
Juliet, 


“She speaks, yet she says nothing—what of that?” 


Her face is a vocabulary of compendious phrases, it- 
telligible to the meanest capacity. She carries on her- 
part of a long conversation with a smile, and a simper 
from her has oftentimes disposed of the argument. She 
does not consider speech a gift, but a loan, which she 
is bound to return to the lender unimpaired and undi- 
minished. 

Sir Harry and his consort have been blessed with 
one daughter, a young lady of whom it is not at pre 
sent my hint to speak. I may, however, let fall, that 
Miss Aurelia was a little more of the rogue than, from 
her compressed lips and demure dejection of the eyes, 
might have been positively affirmed of her. I mean to 
say, that there was occasionally a wicked twinkle and 
a folding down of the corners of the mouth, that indi- 
cated pretty plainly the fate of any luckless person 
who, from a desire to please, or from any other cause, 
might, haply, draw his inspiration from the “silly 
buckets” of folly, rather than from the golden urn of 
wisdom. 

But to return. It was at the house of my friend Sir 
Harry that I first met the modest man. The modest 
man, when I entered the parlour, was not yet come, 
and the question was, now that I had arrived, whether 
the dinner should be kept back any longer. Sir Harry 
having decided that another quarter of an hour should 
be extended to the culprit, lest an intimation that he 
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had been the cause of retarding the repast should fair- 
ly destroy him with confusion worse contounded, I had 
leisure to pay my respects to the three gentlemen com- 

ing the company upon this occasion, all of whom | 
had met frequently before. 

Mr. Dashwood was a young country gentleman, hav- 
ing an estate in the neighbourhood, remarkable for no- 
thing so much as the possession of a large pair of 
whiskers, and a considerable attachment towards Miss 
Aurelia, which he contrived to make sufficiently mani- 
fest upon every occasion. Accordingly, when I enter- 
ed, 1 found the young gentleman seated between Lady 
Goodere and her daughter, paying such assiduous at- 
tention to the younger lady as his somewhat limited 
stock of gallantry and paucity of invention enabled 
him to offer. Between ourselves, Dashwood was hard- 
ly a desirable match for Miss Aurelia; for, rot to 
speak it maliciously, if one were to leave out of the 
question his good estate and good nature (two very 

concomitants I admit,) the young squire was but 
a poor creature. His well-cultivated whiskers were a 
type of the productiveness of his estate; and the region 
of the forehead might be considered expressive of the 
waste lands in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
no extent of cultivation would suffice to render of any 
value. 

Seated opposite the door, in his accustomed chair— 
habited in the same eternal sables—the very tie to the 
neckcloth, with his initials marked with red silk in one 
comer—the same silk stockings—(the clocks too truly 
told the time they had been worn)—the identical thin 
shoes or pumps—(I could swear to their identity)—thus 
circumstanced, I beheld Dr. Polysyllable Prosy. The 
doctor is an inveterate diner out—hence the locality of 
his seat—hence the eternal sameness of his gear; he 
is a direful infliction on the inexperienced visiter— 
hence the triumphant air of superiority which he flings 
like a mantle around him. I shuddered as I beheld 
this perambulating black draught, and would have 
fled, but the sight of my friend Waver somewhat re- 
stored me. 

Waver is one of the most excellent creatures breath- 
ing. There is a quiet amiability about him that endears 
him to all his acquaintance. But Waver’s mind is to 
this day a sheet of blank paper—not of foolscap, but of 
tissue, or, as it is termed, silver paper. No impression 
could be made upon it that would not be a blot—a 
disfigurement. His head is a kind of intellectual post- 
ing-house, where ideas stop to change horses, but never 
remain ; or rather an inn, where the first visiter is 
welcomed till a second arrives, when the former is 
left in the blue parlour, utterly forsaken of host, land- 
lady, waiter, chambermaid, ostler, and boots. 

But by the time I had completed a survey of my 
excellent host, his family, and friends, the door opened 
and the modest man made his appearance! In my life 
I never beheld embarrassment so painful as extended 
itelf over the expressive countenance of Mr. Alfred 
Peony. The observant reader has, perhaps, seen the 
eccentric eldest born of his particular friend intent on 
swallowing every cherry-stone on the dessert table; 
he has remarked that one will inevitably stop half-way 
in its passage ; and he has, perhaps, contributed to the 
relief of the juvenile delinquent by bestowing certain 
digs on the dersal settlements of the lad’s fleshly uni- 
verse: if he has beheld this phenomenon—and who 
has escaped that sight!—he will have seen a face re- 
sembling in hue, and not unlike in expression, that of 
the modest man on his first entrance into the presence 
of Sir Harry and his friends. I could not but observe 
the hieroglyphical manner (so to speak) in which he 
paid his respects to Sir Harry; the crocodile snap with 
which he grasped the glove of his lady, and the tips of 
Miss Aurelia’s fingers; and the alligator rigidity: of 
back with which he accomplished a bow which he 
Was polite enough to make to the window curtains, 
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and in which, like a tirade against human nature, pre- 
sent company was excepted. 

Nor was his first movement less unhappy in its ef- 
fect. Making a step forward, he contrived to fix his 
heel with such emphatic force upon the toe of the 
doctor, as cau’ed that individual to invent a grimace 
not unlike what may be conceived of one of Dante’s 
demons under the influence of sulphuric acid; and 
gently pushing Mr. Dashwood aside, the modest man 
succeeded in appropriating to himself the seat of the 
former between the two ladies, while the squire mum- 
bled unintelligible complaints to the frame of thé paint- 
ing that hung immediately above his head. 

Neither were the modest man’s proceedings less 
worthy of observation on the announcement of dinner. 
While I did myself the honour of extending my arm 
to Lady Goodere, to hand her down stairs, Dashwood 
was no less active in protruding his agricultural fin for 
escorting Miss Aurelia; but the modest man, waiting, 
as though purposely, till the young lady shonld indi- 
cate her acceptance, drew her offered arm within his 
own, very coolly, and following my descending foot- 
steps, left the squire to exchange curses, notloud but 
deep, with the doctor, who in like manner had been 
anticipated by myself in his designs upon the other lady. 

It was, methought, with a mischievous smile that 
Sir Harry committed the anatomical amputation of a 
couple of fowls to the skill of the modest man. It was 
sheer embarrassment, I feel convinced, that caused him 
to appropriate to his own tooth a wing and the breast, 
towards which Dr. Prosy had projected his fascinated 
eyeballs ; and a pardonable error of extreme confusion 
that moved him to present the doctor with a shrivelled 
drumstick, over which that excited person moaned im- 
precations of direst vengeance. But while I was with 
well-pleased exultation and triumph perusing in the 
countenance of Doctor Polysyllable Prosy 


“The study of revenge, immortal hate!” 


was it the elbow of fancy that visited my side with a 
wicked nudge, or rather, was it the elbow of the mo- 
dest man? Did mine eyes deceive me? or was the 
crimson cheek of Mr. Alfred Peony really rising before 
my vision by the force of that internal lever, his 
tongue ?—I cannot say. 

It must be a dreadful infirmity of constitution or 
temperament that causes modest men to stifle their re- 
serve by quafting so liberally as, when the cloth was 
removed, Mr. Peony was observed to do; but he ap- 
peared happily unconscious of the extent of his imbibi- 
tions, and retired to the company of the ladies in the 
drawing-room with all the frigid indifference of a wine- 
cooler with a magnum of claret in its inside. 

“That’s a fine young fellow,” observed Sir Harry, 
as the door closed afier the modest man, “ but the worst 
of him is, he’s so confoundedly bashful—don’t you think 
so, Waver?” 

“Think, Sir Harry?” cried Waver, casting a profile 
eye at his host, like an Egyptian outline on a tomb; 
“why, I can’t say but I think he is very modest.” 

“{ opine, on the contrary,” interrupted the doctor, 
“that, were we to take a comprehensive glance at his 
idiosyncrasy, we should eliminate that fanciful propo- 
sition, and collocate the individual in question under a 
less laudatory category” 

“We might so, indeed,” said Waver. ‘ 

“But, then,” cried I in extenuation, “every one 
must have perceived the young gentleman blush in a 
very painful manner.” 

“ He did so,” remarked Waver, seizing upon the re- 
miniscence with avidity? 

“ But he took my chair very coolly,” said Dashwood 
in a querulous tone. 

“That's true,” cried the other, burying his chin in 
his waistcoat. 
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“ And precipitated himself with extraordinary physi- 
cal determination, without enunciating a satisfactory 
apology, on my pedal extremities,” bellowed the doc- 
tor. 

“ That also is an undoubted fact,” exclaimed Waver, 
in a positive tone. 

“ Well, well,” interrupted Sir Harry, “ but that was 
purely accidental.” 

“It was so,” said Waver, with decided emphasis, and 
we retired to the drawing-room. 

“Depend upon it, Mr. Quizley,” cried the doctor, 
approaching me and besieging my button, “depend 
upon it, that that Mr. Peony, the modest man, as he is 
designated, is a corpuscular counterfeit—a snake in the 
grass. It is a most veritable incident that | am about 
to give utterance to: Mr. Peony undoubtedly intimated 
to my satisfaction that he was but an indifferent player 
at whist, upon which understanding I consented to take 
Mr. Waver as a partner. Well, sir” 

“Well, sir?” cried I, for Prosy paused in his dis- 
course. ; 

“Would you believe it?” resumed the doctor, and 
he drew in his breath, an? looked me earnestly in the 
face with the pair of gray peas with which nature had 
supplied him in lieu of eyes. “ Would you believe it, 
sir,” repeated he, softly, and suddenly letting off his 
voice like a bull-dog shot from a twenty-four pounder, 
he roared, “A first rate player, by heaven! Hoyle 
was not fit to shuffle the cards for him, sir—oh lord !” 
and the doctor wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

“ Well, but, my dear sir,” said I soothingly, “let me 
hope that you have not lost?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” laughed the doctor hysterically, 
“only twenty pounds!” and he drifted away from my 
presence like a coal barge at flood tide, to recount his 
disaster to the lady of the mansion. 

“I have been talking to Sir Harry,” said Waver, as 
he drew his chair near mine, “of the modest young 
gentleman, Mr. Peony: I was thinking” 

“ That he is a very high fellow—eh, my friend ?” 

“ Yes, I was thinking so,” cried Waver. “Do you 
see how he’s monopolizing the ear of Miss Aurelia— 
do you mark how his colour changes? A pity he's so 
modest. By the by, the poor doctor—I am really quite 
concerned that our friend should have so imprudently 
risked his money.” 

“So am not I, Mr. Waver,” cried 1; “I shall love 
the young fellow for ever, for so adroitly turning the 
card-tables on the old hunks.” 

“Shall you?” said Waver, rubbing his hands and 
chuckling ; “so shall I, my dear fellow, I assure 

ou. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Quizley,” deferentially 
ejaculated John Jones, the butler, as I came down 
stairs the following morning; “ but that handsome 
young gentleman, Mr. Peony—who is so very modest 
—do you know, sir,” and Jones drew near, scratching 
his yellow wig that it might be mistaken for his own 
head of hair; “do you know, sir, he’s a deuce of a 
fellow afier the maid servants? I caught him just now 
kissing our Jenny: he blushed when he saw me, and 
gave me a poke in the ribs with his fore-finger, as 
much as to say, ‘Mum's the word, my old boy.’ 
Strange, wasn’t it, sir?” 

“Not at all, my old friend; we were young once, 
you know; and you, Jones, you are a perfect Juan, 
eh?” 

“ Ah! sir,” chuckled the butler, borrowing a blush 
from the modest man, and endeavouring to hop away 
from the iniputation with the erow’s foot at the corner 
of his eyes, as he smiled demurely ; “ you are pleased 
to be facetious; but then, Mr. Peony is such a very 
modest young man, isn’t he, sir?’ 

“He is indeed a very modest man,” I replied with 
much gravity. 

“ Ha! ha! ha! od’s bodikins, Mr. Quizley, but you're 











ee 


such a funny gentleman,” cried the butler, w 

his mouth asunder with a sort of ready-made 

which he had always atcommand. “ Well, I declare, 
I never heard a better joke in my life,” and he retired 
to his apartment shaking and heaving like a bale of 
woollen cloth under the influence of galvanic power, 

The tedium of a morning in the country, when yp 
siters are left to their own devices, whether of pastime 
or pleasure, is too well known to justify a repetition of 
it in this place. Suffice it, that I was yawning overg 
new fashionable novel, the most remarkable incident 
in which was the perpetual fracture of Priscian’s head; 
while Miss Aurelia was “printing her thoughts in 
lawn,” or, in other words, plying her needle at the 
window. Our attention, however, was diverted from 
the respective employmenis in which we were em 
gaged, by the unceremonious entrance of Dr. Polysyl. 
lable Prosy, fullowed by Sir Harry aud Waver, the 
latter two endeavouring, in some measure, to allay 
paroxysm of rage which appeared to be agitating that 
corpulent personage even unto apoplexy. 

“ Now, I appeal to you, Mr. Quizley,” roared the 
doctor, “ whether that modest young gentleman be not 
of a verity one of the most truculent and inexcusable 
of human impersonations ?” 

“ Be calm, be calm, my dear sir,” cried Sir Harry; 
“’twas but an accident” 
“An accident, ha! ha!” gfoaned the doctor, witha 
mouth like the entrance to Avernus; “ no, no, ‘twas 
no fortuitous or unavoidable mishap, but a bona fide, 
premeditated experiment. I'll tell you, sir. I was 
witnessing a game at billiards between that respect 
able and truly ingenuous youth, Mr. Dashwood, and 
Mr. Peony, who is neither—but I say nothing. Well, 
sir, the balls were thus—close under the cushion, and 
the difficulty, as it presented itself to me, the magnum 
opus, was to put both balls into the pocket. Witha 
culpable, and yet, perchance, a pardonable curiosity 
to ascertain the consummation of the feat about to be 
either accomplished or unachieved, I advanced te the 
foot of the table, and placing my eye directly aboveits 
horizon, awaited the result. It was Mr. Peony’s play. 
Will mortal faith believe it? that, whether reckless or 
malignant individual I shall not determine, succeeded 
in his object—and in what beside? in lodging, sir, im 
lodging the point of the instrument, which I thinks 
denominated a cue, on the extremity of my nose, where 
he detained it with an unfeeling pressure on my n& 
sal organ, till he had perorated a confused, and, I 
cannot but retain the conviction, an insincere apole 

gy-” 

At this recital, Sir Harry fell into a trance of unex 
tinguishable but inward laughter. ' 

“Ha! ha! ha!” incontinently simpered Miss Aw 
relia. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” roared I, with inexpressible anguish 
of side-ache. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” chuckled Waver, after having a 
certained the feeling of the company. 

While the doctor stood erect. with his fore-finger 
planted on his nose, like a magic-stricken effigy of 
Momus under the influence of the furies. 

“Oh! this is well—this is very well,” at length ex 
ploded the possessed one ; * but no matter!” and as he, 
with frightfully frantic gambols, favoured us with his 
absence, a second burst of merriment relieved the 
over-excited diaphragms of his tormentors. 

It was a lovely evening in August; twilight was 
beginning to wrap the surrounding objects in uncer 
tain gloom; and silence gathered around, broken only 
by the grating harshness of my new shoes as they 
moved along the gravel path. I was pondering upon 
old times, and recalling ancient memories of antiquated 
jilts, of post-meridian coquettes, of virgins who had be- 
come venerable, of wives converted into widows, of 
widows transformed into wives. Thence I turned t 
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the consideration of jolly bachelors who had deviated 
jnto solemn bores, of sober husbands metamorphosed 
into sardonic sots, of amiable widowers twisted into 
jncorrigible quidnuncs. Then again my mind misgave 
me of my own estate. Why had I remained so long 
single? Why was I still without incumbrances? Why 
compelled to go life’s weary round without a magic 
family circle to step into? Why enforced to be gather- 
ed to my fathers without children to gather round their 
father at his last gasp? I projected myself into futuri- 

I beheld myself ten years hence—a single man, 
bent double, without kith or kin, without any thing— 
but rheumatism. I foretold my fate. I saw that I 
was destined not 


“To point a moral or adorn a tale,” 


but to point a paragraph and adorn a newspaper. 
« Distressing suicide,” or “Melancholy affair.” My 
only doubt was under which head I was doomed to 
figure. In fact, a detachment of the blues had billeted 
themselves upon my spirits. 

While in this pleasant reverie, the sound of voices 
from an adjoining arbour recalled me to myseif. Curi- 
osity is never criminal except when it suffers detec- 
tion; and I crept softly to the spot from whence a clue 
to the momentary mystery was likely to emanate. 

“Then, dearest Aurelia, you consent,” said a voice 
in a low tone: it was the voice of the modest man. 

“I know not what to say, Alfred,” replied Miss 
Aurelia, softly ; “ but wherefore this mystery? Why 
this secret arrangement? Why not apply to my fa- 
ther? He cannot object; our fortunes equal—our 
hearts” 

“My dearest girl, I couldn’t do it,” cried Alfred 
earnestly; “I have not the face—this dreadful infir- 
mity of mine; upon my soul I should never muster 
courage enough”’ 

A laugh, as of a hyena with a sore throat, startled 

the dull ear of the night and the sharp ears of the 
lovers; but a passing breeze wafied it away. I my- 
self was moved, but concluded it to be some oral illu- 
sion. 
“'T was nothing,” said the modest man, and he re- 
sumed the discourse ; “ you know that numskull Dash- 
wood will be proposing for you to Sir Harry: let us 
anticipate the clodpole, eh?” and methought he pressed 
her hand to his lips. 

“Spirited young dog!” “Impudent rascal!” exclaim- 
ed two, simultaneously, as their respective heads came 
into violent contact—one of which heads belonged to 








. Mme, while the other was the property of Dashwood. 


“Mr. Quizley, is that you?” cried the ’squire. 

“Hush! ’tis 1;” and drawing him away, we fell 
back into the trenches of a celery bed, while the 
lovers made a precipitate retreat. 

“Oh, sir!” sighed the ’squire, “I have heard it all.” 

“And must, therefore, be mute,” I imterrupted, “ or 
the stigmatizing soubriquet of eavesdropper will fasten 
itself upon you for ever; besides, you can never hope 
to obtain the young lady’s consent; let us, therefore, 
wait and see the result of this adventure.” 

The ’squire heaved a groan as he scrambled to his 
feet, while I more leisurely raised myself to mine by 
applying to the skirts of his coat; and arm in arm we 
slowly betook ourselves to the interior ef the house. 

Great surprise was manifested the next morning at 
the absence of Miss Aurelia from the breakfast table. 
Nor was the non-appearance of Mr. Peony,Jess unac- 
countable. 

At length, when Jones, the butler, became visible, 
scratching his wig, he deposed that he had some sus- 
Picions that Miss Aurelia had eloped with that parti- 
cularly modest young gentleman, for he had seen them 
enter a chaise and four somé hours before—— 

“Gracious goodness!” shrieked Lady Goodere; and 





now, for the first time, I was enabled to ascertain the 
sound of that good lady’s voices 

“ Whew !” whistled Sir Harry, striking his extensive 
forehead with the palm of his hand, whereby he com- 
mitted two fly-cides. 

“T thought as much—I thought as much,” grinned 
Dr. Polysyllable Prosy, with a triumphant contortion ; 
while Waver, having involuntarily mimicked the vi- 
sages of the threé, followed my example, and remained 
silent. 

“Well, my dear,” said Sir Harry, turning to his 
wife, “ there’s no great harm done, after all. Young 
Peony is a lad of very good property, and a suitable 
match for Aurelia. 

“So he is,” cried Waver, putting his oar into the 
current of discourse. 

“Do you say so, Mr. Waver?” remonstrated the doc- 
tor in a tone of rebuke. “Adumbrate, I implore you, 
a reminiscence of the unpleasing occurrences to which 
I have been subjected since my domiciliary visit: can 
the perpetrator of such atrocities be a fitting consort for 
Miss Aurelia Goodere ?” ‘ 

“ Certainly not,” said Waver, abashed. 

“Can a man who clandestinely supplants another,” 
exclaimed Dashwood, “ be deemed a desirable match?” 

“Oh, no! Mr. Dashwood—oh, no!” quoth Mr. Wa- 
ver, shaking his head. 

“Say what you please, gentlemen,” said I, “ but I 
congratulate Sir Harry on his son-in-law.” 

“ And so do I,” cried Waver, rubbing his hands. 

“ He’s a very spirited youth,” I added, “ and, more- 
over, the very pattern of a modest man.” 

“That's what I always, thought,” chimed Waver. 
“and no one shall convince me to the contrary.” 

* * * 7” * * * * 

I met the modest man a few days ago. He told me 
he was the happiest fellow in the world, and that he 
had some thoughts of standing for the county. 

“But,” added he, “you know my weak point—I 
should never be able to go through with it—and then 
the maiden speech, 1 should never be able to accom- 
plish that—the truth is, my unconquerable modes- 
ty’ ame 

“Will never prevent your advancement, depend 
upon it, my dear sir, in any course of ambition in 
which you may please to embark.” 

The modest man reddened, and giving me a know- 
ing wink——“A blush,” said he, “ is easily raised, and 
serves one’s purpose at a pinch, Mr. Quizley, and, 
moreover, communicates a pleasant warmth to the 
countenance. Good morning.” * 


ee 
EXTRACTS. 


Ir is reason and good sense which ranks and esti- 
mates every art, and every part of that art, according 
to its importance, from the painter of animated down 
to inanimated nature. We will not allow a man, whe 
shall prefer the inferior style, to say it is his taste: 
taste here has nothing, or at least ought to have no- 
thing to do with the question. He ,wants not taste, 
but sense or soundness of judgment—Sir J. Reynolds: 


If men of wit and genius would resolve never to 
complain in their works of critics and detraction, 
the next age would not know that they ever had 
any.— Swf. 

If you light upon an impertinent talker, that sticks 
to you like a bat, to the disappointment of your impor- 
tant occasions, deal freely with him, break off the dis- 
course, and pursue your business. These 
whereby our resolution and assurance is exercised in 
matters of less moment, will accustom us to it by de- 
grees on greater occasions.—Plutarch. 
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Mars. Cutrerrer’s “unele the Sergeant,” of whom | 
reverential mention has been made-in one of these 
immortal epistles, has fallen in love! “He felt a slight 
vertigo in Tavistock-square, of which he took little 
notice, and set off on the home circuit; but impru- 
dently venturing out with the widow Jackson in a 
hop-field at Maidsione, before ho was well cured, the 
complaint struck inward, and a mollities cordis was 
the consequence. Mr. Sergeant Nethersole had ar- 
rived at the age of fifty-nine, heart-whole ; his testa- 
mentary assets were therefore looked upon by Mrs. 
Culpepper as the unalienable property of her and hers. 
Speculations were often launched by Mr. and Mrs. 
Culpepper as to the quantum. It could not be less 
than thirty thousand pounds; Bonus the broker had 
hinted as much to the old slopse!'er in the bow-window 
of Batson’s, while they were eyeing “ the learned in the 
law” in the act of crossing Cornhill to receive his 
dividends. Hence may be derived the annual turtle 
and turbot swallowed by “my uncle the Sergeant” in 
Savage-gardens; hence Mrs. Culpepper’s high appro- 
bation of the preacher at the Temple Church; and 
hence her horse-laugh at the Sergeant’s annually re- 
peated jest about “ brother Van and brother Bear.”— 
As far as appearances went, Plutus was certainly 
nearing point Culpepper: Nicholas Nethersole, Esq., 
Sergeant-at-Law, was pretty regularly occupied in the 
Court of Common Pleas from ten to four. A hasty 
dinner swallowed at five at the Grecian, enabled 
him to return to Chambers at half-past six, where 
pleas, rejoinders, demurrers, cases, and consultations, 
occupied him till ten. All this (not to mention the 
arrangement with the bar-maid at Nando’s,) seemed to 
ensure a walk through this vale of tears in a state of 
single blessedness. 

“I have no doubt he will cut up well,” said Cul- 
pepper tohis consort. “I have my eye upon a charm- 
ing villa in the Clapham Road; when your uncle the 
Sergeant is tucked under a daisy quilt, we'll ruralize ; 
it’s a sweet spot: not a stone's throw from the Swan 
at Stockwell !” 

Such were the Alnascaranticipations of Mr. Jonathan 
Culpepper. But, alas! as Dr. Johnson said some forty 
years ago, and even then the observation was far from 
new, “ Whatare the hopes of man!” Legacy-hunting, 
like hunting of another sort, is apt to prostrate its 
pursuers: and they who wait for dead men’s shoes, 
now and then walk to the church-yard barefooted. 
Mr. Sergeant Nethersole grew fat and kicked: he 
«cok a house in Tavistock-square, and he launched an 
clive-coloured chariot with iron-gray horses. There 
is, as I am confidently told, an office in Holborn where 
good matches are duly registered and assorted ; straight- 
Way uvider the letter N appears the following entry: 
‘ Netersole, Nicholas, Sergeant-at-Law, Tavistock- 
squat, Sachelor, aged 59. Income, 3,500/. Equipage, 
olive-green chariot and iron-gray horses. ‘Temper, 
talents, morals—blank!” That numerous herd of old 
maidens and widows that feed upon the lean pastures 
of Guildfori-street, Queen-sqnare, and Alfred-place, 
Tottenham-court-ze7d, was instantly in motion. Here 
was a jewel of vse first water and magnitude to be 
set in the crown of Hymen, and the crowd of candi- 
dates was commensurate. The Sergeant was at no 
loss for an evening rubber at whist; and the ratifia 
cakes which came in with the Madeira at half-past 
ten. introduced certain jokes of matrimony, evidently 
intended as earnests of golden future rings. 

The poet Gay makes his two heroines in the Beg- 





gar’s Opera thus chant a duet: 





A curse attends that woman’s love 
Who always would be pleasing! 


And in all cases where the parties are under thirty, 
Polly and Lucy are unquestionably right. No young 
woman can retain her lovers long if she uses them 
well. She who would have her adorer as faithful as 
a dog, must treat him like one. But when middle-aged 
ladies have exceeded forty, and middle-aged gentle. 
men have travelled beyond fifty, the,case assumes a 
different complexion. The softer sex is then allowed 
and indeed necessitated to throw off a little of that 
cruelty which is so decidedly killing at eighteen. 
What says the Spanish poet ? 


Cease then, fair one, cease to shun me, 
Here let all our difference cease ; 
Half that rigour had undone me, 
All that rigour gives me peace. 


Accordingly it may be observed that women make 
their advances as Time makes his. At twenty, when 
the swain approaches to make his devoirs, they ex- 
claim with an air of languid indifference, “ Who is 
he?” At thirty, with a prudent look towards the 
ways and means, the question is, “ What is he?” At 
forty, much anxiety manifests itself to make the Hy- 
meneal selection, and the query changes itself into 
“Which is he?” But at the ultima Thule of fifty, the 
ravenous expectant prepares to spring upon any prey, 
and exclaims, “ Where is he?’ Be that as it may, 
the numerous candidates for a seat in Sergeant Nether * 
sole’s olive-green chariot gradually grew tired of the 
pursuit, and took wing to prey upon some newer 
Benedict. Twoonly kept the field : Frances Jenningg 
spinster, and Amelia Jackson, widow, both of whom 
hovered on the verge of forty. 

“It appears to me,” said Miss Jennings to a particu- 
lar friend in Bedford-place, “ that Mrs. Jackson does 
not conduct herself with propriety: she is never out 
of Mr Nethersole’s house, and jangles that old harpsi- 
chord of his with her ‘ Love among the roses,’ till one’s 
head actually turns giddy.” 

“I will mention it to you in confidence,” said Mrs. 
Jackson on the very same day to another particular 
friend at the Bazaar, in Soho-square, “I don’t at all 
approve of Miss Jennings’s goings on in Tavistock- 
square; she actually takes her work there: I caught 
her in the act of screwing her pineushion to the edge 
of Sergeant Nethersole’s mahogany table; what right 
has she to knit him purses ?” 

The contest of work-table versus harpsichord now 
grew warm—betting even ; Miss Jennings threw ina 
crimson purse, and the odds were in her favour; the 
widow Jackson sang “By heaven and earth I love 
thee,” and the crimson purse kicked the beam. The 
spinster now hemmed half a dozen cravats, marked 
N.N., surmounted by a couple of red hearts: this was 
a tremendous body blow; but the widow, nothing 
daunted, drew from under the harpsichord a number 
of the Irish Melodies, and started off ‘at score with 
“Fly not yet, ’tis not the hour.” This settled the 
battle at the end of the first stanza ; and I am glad it 
did, for really the widow was growing downright 
indecent. 

About this time, Love, tired of his aromatic station 
“among the roses,” of all the places in the world 
began to take up his abode among the dusty Law 
Books in the library of Mr. Sergeant Nethersole’s 
chambers. Certain amatory worthies had long slept on 
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the top shelf, affrighted at the black coifs and white 
wigs of the legal authors who kept “ watch and ward” 
below, in all the dignity of octavo, quarto, and’ folio. 
But now, encouraged thereto by the aforesaid Sergeant, 
they crept from their upper gallery and mixed them- 
selves with the decorous company in the pit and 
boxes. One Ovidius Naso, with his Art of Love in 
his pocket, presumed to shoulder Mr. Espinasse at Nisi 
Prius; Tibullus got astride of Mr. Justice Blackstone ; 
Propertius lolled indolently against Bacon's Abridg- 
ment; and “the industrious Giles Jacob” could not 
keep his two quartos together from the assurance of 
one Waller, who had taken post between them. In 
short, the Sergeant was in love! Still, however, Iam 
of opinion that “ youth and an excellent constitution,” 
as the novelists have it, would have enabled the 
patient to struggle with the disease, if it had not been 
for the incident I am about to relate. 

The home circuit had now commenced, and Sergeant 
Nethersole had quitted London for Maidstone. Miss 
Jennings relied with confidence upon the occurrence 
of nothing particular till the assizes were over, and in 
that assurance had departed to spend a fortnight with 
a married sister at Kingston-upon-Thames. Poor in- 
nocent! she little knew what a widow is equal to. 
No sooner had the Sergeant departed in his olive-green 
chariot, drawn by a couple of post-horses, than the 
widow Jackson, aided by Alice Green, packed her 
portmanteau, sent for a hackney-coach, and bade the 
driver adjourn to the Golden-cross, Charing-cross.— 
There was one vacant seat in the Maidstone coach: 
the widow occupied it at twelve at noon, and between 
five and six o’clock in the afilernoon was quietly des- 
patching a roasted fowl at the Star-inn, with one eye 
fixed upon the egg-sauce, and the other upon the 
Assize Hali opposite. The pretext for this step was 
double: the first count alleged that her beloved brother 
lived at Town Malling, a mere step off, and the second 
averred an eager desire to hear the Sergeant plead. 

On the evening which followed that of the widow’s 
arrival, the Sergeant happened not to have any con- 
sultation to attend; and what is more remarkable, 
happened to be above the affectation of pretending 
that he had. He proposed a walk into the country: 
the lady consented ; they moralized a few minutes 
upon the hic jacets in the churchyard, and thence 
strolled into the adjoining fields, where certain laborers 
had piled the wooden props of the plant that feeds, or 
ought to feed, the brewer's vat, in conical (quere, 
comical) shapes, not unlike the spire of the New 
Charch in Langham-place. The rain now began to 
fall; one of these sloping recipients stood invitingly 
open to shelter them from the storm: “ Speluncam 
Dido dux et Trojanus.” Ah! those pyramidal hop- 
poles! The widow’s brother from Town Malling was 
serving upon the Grand Jury; his sister’s reputation 
was dear to him as his own: “he'd call him brother, 
or he’d catl him out ;’—and Nicholas Nethersole and 
Amelia Jackson were joined together in holy matrimony. 

The widow Jackson, now Mrs. Nethersole, was a 
prudent woman, and wished, as the phrase is, to have 
every body’s good word. It was her advice that her 
husband shoul’ write to his niece, Mrs. Culpepper, to 
acquaint her with what had happened. She had in 
fact drawn up a letter for his signature, in which she 
tendered several satisfactory apologies for the step, 
namely, that we are commanded to increase and mul- 
tiply—that it is not good for man to be alone—but 
chiefly that he had met with a woman possessed of 
every qualification to make the marriage state happy. 

“ Why, no, my dear,” answered the Sergeant, “ with 
submission to you, (a phrase prophetic of the fact,) it 
has been my rule through life, whenever I had done 
& wrong or foolish deed (here the lady frowned) never 
to own it—never suffer judgment to go by default, and 
thus remain ‘in mercy,’ but boldly to plead a justifica- 





tion. I have a manuscript note of a case in point, in 
which I was concerned. In my youth I mixed largely 
in the fashionable world, and regularly frequented the 
Hackney assemblies, carrying my pumps in my pocket. 
Jack Peters—he is now at Bombay—and myself went 
thither, as usual, on a moonshining Monday, and slept 
at the Mermaid. The Hackney stage on the following 
morning was returned non est investus, without giving 
us notice of set off; the Clapton coach was therefore 
engaged to hold our bodies in safe custody, and them 
safely deposit at the Flower-pot im Bishop-gate street. 
Hardly had we sued out our first cup of Souchong, 
when the Clapton coach stopped at the door. Here 
was a demurrer! Jack was for striking out the break- 
fast, antl joining issue with the two other inside pas- 
sengers. But I said no; finish the muffins—take an 
order for half an hour’s time, and then plead a justifi- 
cation! We did so; and then gave the coachman 
notice of set off, entering the vehicle with a hey- 
day sort of aspect, plainly denoting to the two im- 
patient insiders that if there was any impertinence 
in their Bill, we would strike it out without a refer- 
ence to their Master. The scheme took; and before 
we reached St. Leonard’s Shoreditch, egad! they were 
as supple as a couple of candidates for the India di- 
rection. Now, that case, my dear, must govern this. 
Don’t say a civil word to the Culpeppers about our 
marriage: if you do, there will be no end to their 
remonstrances ; leave them to find it out in the Morn- 
ing Chroni¢le.” 

“ This is a very awkward affair, Mrs. Culpepper,” 
said that lady’s husband, with the Morning Chronicle 
in his hand. 

“ Awkward!” echoed Mrs. Culpepper—“ it’s abomi- 
nable! a nasty fellow; he ought to be ashamed of 
himself! And as for his wife, she is no better than 
she should be.” 

“ That may be,” said the husband; “ but we must 
give them a dinner, notwithstanding.” 

“ Dinner or no dinner,” said the wife, “ I'll not laugh 
any more at that stupid old story of his about brother 
Van and brother Bear.” 

“Then I will,” resumed the husband, “ for there 
may possibly be no issue to the marriage.” 

Miss Jennings, the outwitted spinster, tired two pair 
of horses in telling all her friends from Southampton- 
street, Bloomsbury, to Cornwall-terrace in the Regent's 
Park, how shamefully Mrs. Jackson had behaved.— 
She then drove to the Register-office above-mentioned, 
to transfer her affections to one Mr. Samuel Smithers, 
another old bachelor barrister, an inseparable crony of 
Nethersole’s, who, she opined, must now marry from 
lack of knowing what to do with himself. Alas! she 
was a day too late: he had that very morning married 
the vacant bar-maid at Nando’s. 

When the honey mgon of Mr. Sergeant Nethersole 
was on the wane, 


My sprite, 
Popped through the key-hole, swift as light, 


of his chambers, in order to take a survey Of his library. 
All was once more as it should be. Ovid had quitted 
Mr. Espinasse, Tibullus and Mr. Justice Blackstone 
were two, Propertius and Lord Bacon did not speak, 
and as for Giles Jacob, Waller desired none of his 
company. The amatory poets were refitted to their 
upper-shelf, the honeyamoon was over, and love no 
longer nestled in the Law Books. 


—_—— 


The perusal of books of sentiment and of descriptive 
poetry, and‘ the frequent survey of natural scenery, 
with a certain degree of feeling and fancy, must have 
a most beneficial effect upon the imagination and the 
heart. 
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FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


To render women superficial triflers is, in nine cases 
out of ten, the aim, or at least the end of boarding- 
school education. This is by no means advanced as 
an attack upon all boarding-schools, many of which 
are of a most superior order; it is rather meant to 
point at education generaliy. I wish to wage no war 
with fashionable accomplishments: they are great 
embellishers of life, but I am sorry to see them weighed 
against the essentials of education; and when vanity 
holds the scales, there is little question on which side 
she will turn the balance. Hence mothers will rather 
see their daughters good dancers than good arithme- 
ticians, or, in fact, arithmeticians at all. The young 
lady who can perhaps perform with wonderful ezecution 
on the harp or piano, is very likely incapable of read- 
ing a page of poetry or prose with feeling and judgment: 
her urn-rugs and bell-ropes will be as beautiful as fine 
worsted and fine workmanship can make them ; but if 
a necessity arises for her writing a letter, her unculti- 
vaied mind refuses to yield her an idea. Let us 
pursue such an individual through the changes of a 
very probable life. 

She enters on the world in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, perfect mistress in the art of self-decoration, in 
the study and acquirement of which, she is not herself 
aware how sedulously she has cultivated that rank 
weed, vanity. As all her acquirements are for the 
purpose of display, not for a resource for her solitary 
or domestic hours, home is merely the werkshop of her 
vanity ; here she invents, superintends, and perhaps 
makes (for vanity will labour for vanity sake,) the 
dress in which she means to exhibit at the next as- 
sembly ; practises her steps, to say nothing of other 
airs and graces, and familiarizes herself with some 
difficult piece of music to be played at sight on the 
same occasion. In the meantime, all the nobler duties 
of life are lost sight of; the expected party is of more 
importance than the fate of kingdoms ; and the disso- 
lution of one of the most potent dynasties would astound 
her less than a postponement or disappointment in that 
quarter. Every peity vexation is magnified into a 
serious misfortune. A shade of difference in matching 
her sash and satin trimmings, is enough to put her out 
of temper; and submitting to the paltry irritation, 
perhaps forgets what she owes to an indulgent parent, 
and as little regards the example she sets a younger 
sister. 

The important night at length arrives, and toil and 
ill-temper of days are rewarded. She enters the buall- 
room in her holiday frock, and her holiday looks ; but 
© the being who has taken so much pains to shine, can- 
Viot be supposed to look round the room indifferent to 
those whom she thinks she has eclipsed; but her 
driumph is perhaps destined to be arrested : she is not 

he only one who has exerted herself on the occasion ; 
and superior beauty, decorated with more taste, and 


more expense than herself, meets her appalled view! | 


What is now to become of the good humour which is 
built on so false a foundation? The corner-stone of 
the building is taken away. How difficult then to 
preserve the appearance of what has in reality ceased 
to exist! Who will wonder that envy and ill-will 
gain admittance to a breast where there was so much 
to invite, so little to repel them? They are received, 
but concealed ; for the petty interests of vanity suggest 
that this rival gives large parties, and has an elegant 
connexion, and however hated as a companion, must 
not be slighted as an acquaintance. Here springs 
forth another of those vices which lie in ambush to 
seize such silly prey ; and FALSEHOOD hastens to her 
assistance: she takes a long lessén in dissimulation, 











and leaves the ball-roora, rich in the petty vices of 
human nature, the incipients of those of a deeper dig, 

This woman becomes a wife. I have placed her jp 
that class in which she is not raised above the duties, 
though exempt from the drudgeries of life. How littl 
has her previous habits suited her to domestic manage. 
ment and economy—duties which a woman of sengs 
can at once render honourable and delightful! He 
husband’s accounts, should he be in business, mug 
necessarily be beyond the reach of one who cay 
scarcely conduct the little detail of her household ex. 
penditure. At this the fine lady will sneer; but many 
a woman of snperior parts and fortune keeps her hu. 
band’s books, and contributes her part to the acquire. 
ment and preservation of the property of which she 
shares the enjoyment ; and if the inevitable decree of 
heaven deprives her of her husband, she is not in that 
state of helpless ignorance in which our heroine of the 
ball-room is destined to find herself in a similar event, 
Married people, even of the best fortune, must havesome 
hours in which they must be dependent on the pleasure 
of each other's society. United to a man who seeks 
to enjoy life rationally, she will often find him prefer 
ring his own fireside to the bustle of public places, in 
the dissipation of company. He will then sound the 
depth of her understanding, and discover the resources 
of her mind—the flippant raillery and pretty nothings 
that once passed current, the change of their relative 
situations no longer admits of. The cant of publie 
amusements, and the worn-out criticisms on the cam 
didates for theatrical fame, may serve to fill the gaps 
of general conversation, but here it cannot be turtied t 
account. 

Imagine the insipidity of such a scene, and blame 
the husband if you can who avoids its recurrence, by 
seeking society with whom he can interchange ideas 
It is an unhappy fact, that it is possible to love where 


| we do not esteem ; but love was never found co-existent 


with contempt: the being we have found reason 
despise, has not long a hold on our affections. Mar 
riage rends the veil that beauty has worn in the days 
of courtship; and when no latent virtue or talent is 
found to counterbalance the faults which must come 
to light, can we wonder at the result? 

We at length behold her a mother—how inadequate 
to that important post! Obliged to delegate to othe 
the charge that should be exclusively her own; and 
often perverting and corrupting the very mind, which, 
though she cannot form, she will not entirely surrender 
her power over. Incapable of estimating the true 
value of solid information, and an early inculcation of 
the principles of religion, morality, and knowledge, she 
is ever undermining the labour of others, and inspiring 
her offspring with the spirit of vanity—a spirit which 
she gratifies anew in their persons: she soon teaches 
them to place too bright a value on extrinsic advan- 
tages; for it is a lamentable fact that a bad lesson is 
sooner learned than a good one, and more pertina 
ciously remembered. 

And what does old age bring to one whose happiness 
rested on what that period must inevitably deprive 
her of? When the smooth and blooming cheek is 
pale and shrivelled, the brilliant eye is dim, the elastic 
step changed to the slow pace of infirmity—how great 
is her desolation! The garrulity of age will hardly be 
pardoned in one whose youthful loquacity was scarcely 
tolerated. To her the yourg cannot look up as to an 
instructress, nor the aged seek her as a companion. She 
can only trust to the natural sympathies of relationship, 
to her sex, and her age, for pity and protection ; and in 
all probability her chief, nay, only resource, from the 
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—_— 
jnanity of her mind, will be that specious idleness— 


To enter at large on the subject of education is not 
my intention ; nor is it indeed within the limits of an 
esay- But I must odserve, all labuur is lost in a mind 
in which the ground-work of religion and morality is 
not first laid : on that a superstructure can be raised 

_ rtionate to the capacity ; without that, every thing 
js unstable. Then { would see the useful in education 
attended to—let them read well, and understand what 
they read, and teach them to reflect on it, which is to 
knowledge what digestion is to food—let them write 
a legible hand, and be able to express their ideas dis- 
tinctly ; and let their knowledge of arithmetic extend 
to the Rule of Three. The third and last point then 
js the elegant accomplishments, and they shouid be 
proportioned to the station and prospects of the pupil. 
] thus entirely reverse the mode of modern education, 
and make that the primary object, which has long been 
considered secondary, and sometimes not at all—and 
thus would the women of England be as wise and as 
happy as they unquestionably are beautiful. 

Among the first class of accomplishments, I would 
range reading with elegance and expression. Compo- 
sition in all its branches, especially letter-writing ; and 
the art of conversation—all of which the gentler sex 
are calculated to excel in to an eminent degree, and al- 
ways have done, whenever they have given their 
talents that direction. 


—————— 
HUMAN EQUALITY. 


Lapy Mary Wortiey Montacve observed, that 
in the whole course of her long and extensive travels, 
she had found but two sorts of people, men and women. 
This simple remark was founded on no small know- 
ledge of hr 1 nature; but, we might add, that even 
this distinction, narrow as it is, is now gradually disap- 
pearing, for some of our beaus are imitating the wo- 
men, in every thing that is little, and some of our 
women are imitating the men in every thing that is 
great. Miss Edgeworth and Madame de Stael, have 
proved that there is no sex in style; and Madame La 
Roche Jacqueline and the Duchess d’Angouleme, have 
proved that there is also no sex in courage. Barbarous 
or refined, in rags, or in ruffles, at St. Giles’s or St. 
James’s, covered with the skins of quadrupeds, or the 
costly entrails of an insect, we are in essentials the same. 
We pursue the same goods, and fly the same evils; we 
loathe and love, and hope and fear, from causes that 


. differ little in themselves, but only in their circum- 


stances and modifications. Hence, it happens that the 
irony of Lucian, the discriminations of Theophrastus, 
the strength of Juvenal, and the wit of Horace, are 
felt and relished alike by those who have inhaled the 
clear air of the Parthenon, the skies of Italy, gr the 
fogs of London; and have been alike admired gn the 
banks of the Melissus, the Tiber, or the Thames. A 


Scotch Highlander was taken prisoner by a tribe of 


Indians, his life was about to be sacrificed, when the 
chief adopted him as his son. They carried him into 
the interior; he learnt their language, assumed their 
habits, and became skilful in the use of their arms. 
After a season, the same tribe began their route to 
join the French army, at that time opposed to the 
English. It was necessary to pass near to the English 
lines during the night. Very early in the morning, 
and it was spring, the old chief roused the young High- 
lander from his repose: he took him to an eminence, and 
pointed out to him the tents of his countrymen. The 
old man appeared to be dreadfully agitated, and there 
was a keen restlessness in his eye. After a pauge— 
“I lost,” said he, “my only son in the battle with 
your nation ; are you the only son of your father? and 
do you think that your father is yet alive?” The 





young man replied, “I am the only son of my father, 
and I hope that my father is yet alive.” They stood 
close to a beautiful magnolio in full blossom. The 
prospect was grand and enchanting, and all its charms 
were crowned by the sun, which had fully emerged 
from the horizon. The old chief, looking steadfastly 
at his companion, exclaimed, “ Let thy heart rejoice 
at the beauty of the scene! to me it is as the desert; 
but you aresfree; return to your countrymen, revisit 
your father, that he may again rejoice, when he sees 
the sun rise in the morning, and the trees blossom in 
the spring !”—Lacon. 


—=—— 
FEMALE PIETY. 


Tue gem of all others which enriches the coronet 
of a lady’s character, is unaffected piety. Nature may 
lavish much on her person—the enchantment of the 
countenance—the grace of her mien, or the strength 
of her intellect, yet her loveliness is uncrowned, till 
piety throws around the whole, the sweetmess and 
power of her charms. She then becomes unearthly 
in her temper—unearthly in her desires and associa- 
tions.—The spell which bound*her affections to things 
below is broken, and she mounts on the silent wings 
of her fancy and hope to the habitation of God, where 
it is her delight to hold communion with the spirits 
that have been ransomed from the thraldom of earth 
and wreathed with a garland of glory. 

Her beauty may throw a magical charm over 
many; Princes and Conquerors may bow with admi- 
ration at the shrine of her riches; the sons of science 
and poetry may embalm her memory in history and 
song ;—yet her piety must be her ornament, her pearl. 
Her name must be written in the “ Book of Life,” 
that when mountains fade away, and every memento 
of earthly greatness is lost in the general wreck of 
nature, it may remain and swell the list of that mighty 
throng, which have been clothed with the mantle of 
righteousness, and their voices attuned to the melody 
of heaven. 

With such a treasure every lofty gratification on 
earth may be purchased, friendships will be doubly 
sweet, pain and sorrow shall lose their sting, and the 
character will possess a price far “ above riches;” life 
will be but a pleasant visit to earth, and death the 
entrance upon a joyful and perpetual home. And 
when the notes of the last trump shall be heard and 
sleeping millions awake to judgment, its 
shall be presented “ faultless before the throne of God 


with exceeding joy and a crown of life that shall never 


wear away.” 


Such is piety. Like a tender flower, planted in the 


fertile soil of a woman’s heart, it grows, expanding its 
foliage and imparting its fragrance to all around, till 
transplanted it is set to bloom in perpetual vigour and 
unfading beauty in the Paradise of God. 

Follow this star: it will light you through every 
labyrinth in the wilderness of life—gild the gloom 


that will gather around you in a dying hour, and bring 


you safely over the Jempestuous Jordan of death, into 
the Heaven of promised and settled rest. 


———— 


Ir is a hard life we bookmen lead. Our enjoyments 
are few and calm; our labour constant. We grow old 
before our time; we wither up; the sap of youth shrinks 
from our veins; there is no beund in our step; it is a 
bitter life—a joyless life. I would I had never com- 
menced it. And yet the harsh world scowls upon us: our 
nerves are broken, and they wonder we are querulous; 
our blood curdles, and they ask why we are not gay; 
our brain grows dizzy and indistinct, and shrugging their 
shoulders, they whisper their neighbours that we are 
mad. 


Sater 
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RECEIPTS. 
MARMALADE 


Dirrrrs from jelly, in being the pulp of fruit com- 
bined with sugar rather in excess as to quantity. 


PLUM MARMALADE 


Is made by boiling the Plums for a short time, 
draining them, pouring them through a sieve (of hair ;) 
again boiling, so as to reduee the pulp considerably, 
and adding it (the pulp) to clarified loaf sugar, boiling 
at near the crack: when you obtain a good stiff con- 
sistence on your dipper, the compound is finished. 
Mind to stir the mass well while on the fire. 

Put it in pots. 


CHERRY MARMALADE. 


Always take out the stones and stalks of fruits for 
Marmalades. Use 13 Ibs. of sugar to 1 |b. of the fruit. 





GREEN APRICOT MARMALADE 


Is made by boiling the fruit till, the down beeoming 
loose, you can rub it off with a cloth. Mash them; 
dry the pulpa little ; and just before your boiling sugar 
(as above) comes to the litile ball, add the pulp; stir, 
and boil the whole well together.—Pot it. 





APRICOTS, RIPE, 


Are treated nearly in the same way. I always 
dlanch and bruise up the kernels, and add them just 
before I take the compound from the fire:—Chacun a 
son gout. 

What has been communicated, will apply to Orange, 
Pear, Peach, Black Currant, Raspberry, Pine Apple, 
and Red Currant Marmalade. 

Raspberries require more than double the quantity 
of sugar in proportion to the pulp. 


—_——_»—— 
DECISION OF CHARACTER. 


Tere is a certain constitution of mind, which, of 
all others, is the most likely to make our fortunes, if 
combined with talent, or to mar them, without it ;— 
for the errors of such minds are few, but fatal. I allude 
to those characters, who have a kind of mathematical 
decision about them, which dictates that a straight 
‘line is the shortest distance between any two points, 
and that small bodies with velocity, have a greater 
momentum than large masses without it. Thus they 
would rather use a cannon ball, than a battering ram. 
With such minds, to resolve and to act is instantaneous; 
they seem to precede the march of time; to foresee 
events, in the chrysalis of their causes; and to seize 
that moment for execution, which others waste in de- 
liberation. Cromwell* had much of this decision in 
the camp, but in the church, hypocrisy asserted her 
dominion, and sometimes neutralized his moral courage, 
never his physical; for he always fought with more 
sincerity than he prayed. Cardinal de Retz carried 
this energy and promptitude into every department of 
his career: the church, the camp, the council, and 
the court; but, like Charles XII. he had always 





* Cromwell is thus described by his confidential 
physician, George Bate: “ A perfect master of all the 
arts of simulation, and dissimulation ; who, turning up 
the whites of his eyes, and seeking the Lord with pious 
gestures, will weep and pray, and cant most devoutly, 
till an opportunity offers of dealing his dupe a knock- 
down blow under the short ribs.” 


iy 


more sai] than ballast, and after the most hair- 
escapes, was shipwrecked at last. Napoleun had mop 
of this promptitude of decision than any other charge, 
ter, ancient or modern. Even his ablest generals wen 
often overwhelmed with astonishment at the result ¢ 
his simultaneities. Kleber designated him, as a chi 
who had two faults, that of advancing without cong, 
déring how he should retreat ;—and of seizing, withoy 
considering how he should retain. It was absoly 
necessary for such a man to “wear his heart in his head” 
for he invariably sacrificed blood to time, and mean, 
to the end. If the wrong path happened to be the 
shortest that made it the righi; and he anticipated ay 
acquittal, by securing a conquest. He invaded Francs 
with sixty men, and for a time succeeded; but this 
desperate measure would not have been necessary, if 
the same promptitude of action which caused thiy 
latter attempt to succeed, had not most miserably failed 
on a former one. He had said, “ Let war feed war.” 
it did so, and Russia spread her table-cloth of snow, » 
receive the fragments of the feast. But all this energy, 
and all this talent were clouded by a total want of 
principle: he knew that he had none himself, and here 
he was always right; but he concluded that all othes 
had none, and here he was often wrong. On a mon 
confined stage, and in a smaller sphere, few hay 
combined more talent with more decision, than Lon 
Thurlow. Nature seems to have given him a head of 
crystal, and nerves of brass. I shall quote his reply» 
a deputation from the dissenters, as highly character 
istic of the man. They had waited on him by appoint. 
ment, to request that he weuld give them his vote fr 
the repeal of the test act. ‘They were shown into thy 
library, where a plentiful collation had been prepared, 
They thought themselves sure of success, but they 
reckoned without their host, who at length made his 
appearance.. He listened to a long harangue with 
much patience; when it was finished, he rose up, ani 
addressed them, “ Gentlemen, you have called on m 
to request my vote for a repeal of the test act. Ge. 
tlemen, I shall not vote for a repeal of the test act. | 
care not whether your religion has the ascendency, ¢ 
mine, or any, or none; but this I know, that when yu 
were uppermost, you kept us down, and now that & 
are uppermost, with God’s help, we will keep yw 
down.” —Lacon. 


eR 


PIMENTO TREE. 


One of the most valuable trees of Jamaica is the 
pimento, which flourishes spontaneously and in great 
abundance on the north side of the island; its nm 
merous white blossoms mixed with the dark green 
foliage, and with the slightest breeze diffusing around 
the most delicious fragrance, give a beauty and charm 
to nature rarely equalled, and of which he who has 
not wisited the shady arbours, and profound groves of 
the tropics can have little conception. This lovely 
tree, the leaf of which, bruised, emits a fine aromatic 
odour, nearly as powerful as the spice itself, has been 
known to grow to the height of from thirty to forty 
feet, exceedingly straight, and having for its base the 
spinous ridge of a rock, eight or ten feet above the 
surface of the hill or mountain. A single tree will 
produce 150 of the raw, 100 pounds of the dried fruitey 
—The indigenous forest and even exotic trees of 
Jamaica, grow to a prodigious height; the palmetto 
royal is frequently found one hundred and forty feet; 
the vast trunks of the cuba (wild cotton tree) and fig 
trees, often measure ninety feet from the base to the 
limbs, and the trunk of the former, when hollowed 
out has formed a boat capable of holding one hundred 
persons. Where is a great variety of timber for agri- 
cultural and household purposes, and some exquisitely 





beautiful cabinet woods. 
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. RECEIPTS. 
MARMALADE 


Dirrers from jelly, in being the pulp of fruit com- 
bined with sugar rather in excess as to quantity. 


PLUM MARMALADE 


Is made by boiling the Plums for a short time, 
draining them, pouring them through a sieve (of hair ;) 
again boiling, so as to reduce the pulp considerably, 
and adding it (the pulp) to clay’ “ed loaf sugar, boiling 
at near the crack: when you obtain a good stiff con- 
sistence on your dipper, the compound is finished. 
Mind to stir the mass well while on the fire. 

Put it in pots. 





CHERRY MARMALADE. 


Always take out the stones and sialks ef fruits for 
Marmalades. Use 13 Ibs. of sugar to 1 Ib. of the fruit. 





GREEN APRICOT MARMALADE 


Is made by boiling the fruit till, the down becoming 
loose, you can rub it off with a cloth. Mash them; 
dry the pulpa little ; and just before your boiling sugar 
(as above) comes to the litile ball, add the pulp; stir, 
and boil the whole well together —Pot it. 


APRICOTS, RIPE, 


Are treated nearly in the same way. I always 
blanch and éruise up the kernels, and add’ them just 
before I take the compound from the fire:—Chacun a 
son gout. 

What has been communicated, will apply to Orange, 
Pear, Peach, Black Currant, Raspberry, Pine Apple, 
and Red Currant Marmalade. 

Raspberries require more than double the quantity 
of sugar in proportion to the pulp. 


§ ——— 
DECISION OF CHARACTER. 


THERE is a certain constitution of mind, which, of 
all others, is the most likely to make our fortunes, if 
combined with talent, or to mar them, without it ;— 
for the errors of such minds are few, but fatal. I allude 
to those characters, who have a kind of mathematical 
decision about them, which dictates that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between any two points, 
and that small bodies with velocity, have a greater 
momentum than large masses without it. Thus they 
woul rather use a cannon ball, than a battering ram. 
With such minds, to resolve and to act is instantaneous; 
they seem to precede the march of time; to foresee 
events, in the chrysalis of their causes; and to seize 
that moment for execution, which others waste in de- 
liberation. Cromwell* had much of this decision in 
the camp, but in the church, hypoerisy asserted her 
dominion, and sometimes neutralized his moral courage, 
never his: physical; for he always fought with more 
sincerity than he prayed. Cardinal de Retz carried 
this energy and promptitude into every department of 
his career: the church, the camp, the council, and 
the court; but, like Charles XII. he had always 





* Cromwell is thus described by his confidential 
physician, George Bate: “ A perfect master of all the 
arts of simulation, and dissimulation ; who, turning up 
the whites of his eyes; and seeking the Lord with pious 
gestures, will weep and pray, and cant most devoutly, 
till an opportunity offers of dealing his dupe a knock- 


-. 


down blow under the short ribs.” 





more sai} than ballast, and after the most hair-breadth 
escapes, was shipwrecked at last. Napoleon had more 
of this promptitude of decision than any other charac. 
ter, ancient or modern. Even his ablest generals were 
often overwhelmed with astonishment at the result of 
his simultaneities. Kleber designated him, as a chief, 
who had two faults, that of advancing without congj. 
dering how he should retreat ;—and of seizing, without 
considering how he should retain. It was absolutely 
necessary for such a man to “wear his heart in his head,” 
for he invariably sacrificed blood to time, and means 
to the end. If the wrong path happened to be the 
shortest that made it the right; and he anticipated an 
acquittal, by securing a conquest. He invaded France 
with sixty men, and for a time succeeded; but this 
desperate measure would not have been necessary, if 
the same promptitude of action which caused this 
latter attempt to succeed, had not most miserably failed 
on a former one. He had said, “ Let war feed war:” 
it did so, and Russia spread her table-cloth of snow, to 
receive the fragments of the feast. But all this energy, 
and all this talent were clouded by a total want of 
principle: he knew that he had none himself, and here 
he was always right; but he concluded that all others 
had none, and here he was often wrong. On a more 
confined stage, and in a smaller sphere, few have 
combined more talent with more decision, than Lord 
Thurlow. Nature seems to have given him a head of 
crystal, and nerves of brass. I shall quote his reply to 
a deputation from the dissenters, as highly character- 
istic of the man. They had waited on him by appoint- 
ment, io request that he weuld give them his,yote for 


the repeal of the test act. They were sho to the 
library, where a plentiful collation had bee red. 
They thought themselves sure of success, "Wut they 


reckoned without their host, who at length made his, 
appearance. He listened to a long harangue with 
much patience; when it was finished, he rose up, and 
addressed them, “ Gentlemen, you have called on me 
to request my vote for a repeal of the test act. Gen- 
tlemen, I shall not vote for a repeal of the test act. I 
care not whether your religion has the ascendency, or 
mine, or any, or none; but this I know, that when you 
were uppermost, you kept us down, and now that we 
are uppermost, with God's help, we will keep you 


down.” —Lacon. ‘ 


a 
PIMENTO TREE. 


One of the most valuable trees of Jamaica is the 
pimento, which flourishes spontaneously and in great 
abundance on the north side of the island; its nu- 
merous white blossoms mixed with the dark green 
foliage, and, with the slightest breeze diffusing around 
the most delicious fragrance, give a beauty and charm 
to nature rarely equalled, and of which he who has 
not visited the shady arbours, and profound groves of 
the tropics can have little conception. This lovely 
tree, the leaf of which, bruised, emits a fine aromatic 
odour, nearly as powerful as the spice itself, has been 
known to grow to the height of from thirty to forty 
feet, exceedingly straight, and having for its base the 
spinous ridge of a rock, eight or ten feet above the 
surface of the hill or mountain. A single tree will 
produce 150 of the raw, 100 pounds of the dried fruit. 
—The indigenous forest and even exotic trees of 
Jamaica, grow to a prodigious height; the palmetto 
royal is frequently found one hundred and forty feet; 
the vast trunks of the cuba (wild cotton tree) and fig 
trees, often measure ninety feet from the base to the 
limbs, and the trunk of the* former, when hollowed 
out has formed a boat capable of holding one hundred 
persons. There is a great variety of timber for agri- 
cultural and household purposes, and some exquisitely 
beautiful cabinet woods. 
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